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[ 4 ^ The Association of Departments of English collected syllabi and course 

descriptions from directors of freshman composition at sixty-six American 
colleges and universities. A survey report based on this information, 
College Programs in Freshman Composition (1968) by Bonnie E. Nelson, is 
available through ERIC as TE 500 190. 

Because many of the directors sent information which is not available 
to the public and which could not be included in the full report, some 
of these program descriptions are reproduced here in one of ten auxiliary 
reports: See also: 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF FRESHMAN ENGLISH COURSES 

State University of New York at Buffalo 
Department of English 
Annex A 

Buffalo, New York 14214 



iiay , 1967 



To Entering Freshmen: 

The Freshman English program of the State University of New York 
at Buffalo provides the entering student a number of courses from which', 
to choose, according to his interests and talents. Although these 
courses "vary considerably in content and emphasis, they all have the 
same central purpose, the development and exercise of the student's 
powers of articulation, especially in writing. 

Since our entering class is so large, it is probably impossible to 
give every student his first choice in English; but we will try. 

Plea&e read the accompanying descriptions of freshman courses, and 
decide which ones you are most interested in. (You will note that some 
courses are planned for two semesters, others for only one. You will 
have an opportunity in the fall semester to choose your spring semester 
course; for the present, you need choose only your fall semester course.) 

Please indicate below your first seven preferences. Among these 
seven, please include at least one of the following: A101, B101, C101. 



Fall Semester 



Your Name 



1 . 

2 . 

3. Address 

4. 

5 . , 

6 . 

7. 



PLEASE BRING THIS SHEET WITH YOU TO YOUR SUttiER PLANNING CONFERENCE 
AND TURN IT IN AT THE REGISTRATION DESK. If you have any questions 
about any of this, p'.ease take them up with your advisor during your 
Summer Planning Conference. 



Sincerely yours, 

Taylor Stoehr 

Director of Freshman English 



TS:lk 



A101-A102 Analytic Writing (2 semesters) 

The operating assumptions of this course include: 

The course is to be concerned with writing, not with a survey of English and/or 
American literature. 

Writing is dividable into three main components-- (a) reading, (b) thinking, and 
(c) writing per se . The creative writer can if he chooses largely avoid 
component (a). The college student cannot. 

Expository prose should be read and analyzed before creative prose (fiction) i6 
tackled. Poetry should be read and analyzed after creative prose. 

Revision is as important a part of learning to write as is writing per se . 
Quantity is irrelevant. Only quality matters. 

The texts will be Locke, Gibson and Arms, Toward Liberal Education (first 
semester), and Introduction to Literature (second semester). 

Bl.01-102 Reading and Writing (2 semesters) 

The proposal of this course is that reading and writing relate intimately to 
the condition of words in the world at any given time and place. Materials 
used will be rangiug in nature, and will include modes of visual and sound 
material (e.g., radio, television, film) as well as written. The conduct of 
the course will be in the nature of a "workshop" in so far as the conduct and 
experience of the class will determine particular modes of procedure used. 
Although some attention will no doubt be given to the historical situation of 
texts, the course is not primarily involved with literary history, nor will it 
attempt to engage a specific tracking of the "history of ideas." Rather, it 
will try to emphasize modes of language in various formal situations (e.g., 
poems, stories, conversation) in order to gain some sense of the rapport between 
such modes and the specific environments in which they occur. In this respect, 
some attention xiill be given to the nature of language itself. 

Possible texts include Edward Sapir, Language ; Leroi Jones (ed.). The Moderns; 
Donald Allen (ed.). New American Poetry — as well as literature from earlier 
periods. 



C101-C102 Writing about Experience (2 semesters) 

This course will begin with its students' interests, and these will form its 
subject matter throughout. There will be no formal papers, no texts, no exams. 
Each student will be asked to keep a journal in which he records and comments on 
those aspects of his own experience, present or past, which interest him enough 
* to put into words. In particular, he will be encouraged to describe dramatic 
encounters that he observes or participates in. The leading questions will be 
what do you see, and by what means do you convey your experience to a reader. 
These questions will be pressed in classroom discussions of mimeographed excerpts 
from the journals, in order to illuminate the various ways in which the mind 
uses language to shape the world it knows. As soon as individual students appear 
to have located their central interests, there will be opportunities to attempt 
more lengthy and ambitious renderings of experience under the special direction 
of the instructor. Ultimately each student should have a chance to produce one 
long-considered and weighty piece of writing, good enough and close enough to 
his own concerns to justify a year's commitment of his time and energies. 



D101-D102 Werds and Thought (2 semesters) 

This course is designed to give the student >he tools he will need in develop- 
ing any worthwhile style. These tools include clear thinking, the ability to 
back up opinion and statement with concrete evidence and argument, the ability 
to recognize mature and informed judgment, and an appreciation of the power of 
words and sentences and thoughts. 

The reading of the course will consist of short prose selections. These will 
include readings from a basic text, plus various articles, student* work, etc., 
chosen on the basis of its interest and timeliness. Although we may occasionally 

read novels, stories, plays, or poems, we emphasize that the course is not meant 
to be an introduction to literature or a survey of literary forms. meant 
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D101-D102 (con't) 

In-class work will consist of discussion and argument of the issues raised in 
the reading material. 

Writing assignments will vary. Several assignments may be related to the 
topic of class discussion, but such relation is not required. We believe that it 
doesn't really matter what the student is writing about as long as he is 
genuinely interested in his subject. We therefore feel that it is imperative to 
offer the student the widest possible choice in subject matter. 

We are looking for students who enjoy talking and arguing about serious sub- 
jects--who are willing to support their opinions and beliefs in active discussion, 
even when those beliefs are questioned by the other members of the class. 

E101-E102 The Personal Idiom and the Response to Literature (2 semesters) 

This is an introductory English course neither more enjoyable nor more tedious 
than the one you have always imagined. The first semester should be terribly 
predictable: the syllabus includes units focusing on rhetoric, logic, and 

semantics. Hopefully, the formal elements will be only a basis for your 
developing an idiom or a voice which is uniquely personal. You might consider 
the ten papers formal digressions on topics suggested by the reading and class 
discussion. Our rage for order is expected to disintegrate by January, and the 
focus during the second semester will shift to fictional genres, poetry and drama. 

F101-F102 Style and Structure (may be taken 1 or 2 semesters) 

The purpose of this course will be to develop a mastery of both the critical 
analysis of literature and writing skills. Using various literary forms 
(mainly novels, plays, etc.), we will attempt to develop an awareness of different 
techniques and their relation to the students' own productions. The type and 
scope of the materials used will depend in some measure upon the students' 
abilities and interests. Both the readings and student papers will form the 
basis of class discussions. 

A basic premise will be that the student can best expand and develop his own 
writing skills through an awareness of technical and stylistic methods used by 
writers of some stature. We will study specific creative media from the point- 
of-view of style and structure and will attempt to have the student try his hand 
at different creative and expository methods. 

During the semester students will be expected to develop increased mastery and 
complexity in their writing, perhaps culminating in an attempt at some longer 
work. Panel discussions may be set up to discuss specific problems and 
difficulties in writing and reading. 

G101-G102 Modern Culture (2 semesters) 

Students will keep a journal about themselves and their experiences. There 
will be a maximum of two formal papers each semester, and those will be short. 
Work which is interesting will be mimeographed and discussed in class, and will 
form the main "text. 11 Students will be invited to consider themselves in 
relation to themselves, each other, the university and the world. Additional 
material will come from Allen Ginsberg, Ken Kesey, Joseph Heller, Ramparts 
magazine, whatever movies happen to be on show, some Kafka short stories, and 
the Albright-Knox Art Gallery. Within this framework, each student will be 
free to develop his own style and interest. 

H101-H102 Literature and Composition (2 semesters) 

This course is designed to acquaint the student with the various forms of 
literary composition, and to help him develop his own compositional abilities. 

In the first semester four or five poets will be chosen for intensive study. 

These might include, for example, Donne, Pope, Keats, Hopkins, Yeats, Eliot, 
Williams, etc. The second semester will be directed towards a study of the 
novel, the short story, and the drama. An effort will be made to orient this 
part of the course around some central problem. For example, the course might 
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H101-H102 (con't) 

consider how various modern writers treat the problem of the absurdity of modern 
life, and the works to be studied might include the plays of Albee, the novels of 
Genet, the stories of Kafka. 

The course will work toward the development of patterns of method and approach 
that will enable the student to understand and elucidate the works considered. 
Students will be asked to write four or five papers each semester which describe 
these patterns and show how they enhance the understanding of a particular piece 
of literature. It is also hpped that the student will maintain a notebook that 
presents his experience with the classroom situation, with the ways in which the 
material is presented and discussed. The papers and notebooks will be reviewed 
by the instructor in an effort to make the student aware of more effective 
methods which might be employed in the presentation of his ideas. 

J101-J102 Poetry (2 semesters) 

This course will have two main purposes: (1) to introduce students to the 
problems involved in the close reading of carefully and sparingly selected poems; 
(2), to introduce students to the problems involved in writing well* organized, 
carefully polished, short essays. The subjects for the essays will be derived 
from the poetry. Increased freedom with regard to the reading and to the paper 
topics will be given the student as his progress merits it. We hope to cover 
with some thoroughness certain basic matters involved in the understanding and 
enjoyment of poetry at a reasonable level of sophistication, and thereby furnish 
a valuable preparation for students who plan to continue the study of literature 
at a higher level. The course is in no way closed, however, to students without 
such plans. It is hoped that the instruction offered in constructing an essay 
will be equally beneficial to any student who desires the skill to write 
properly. 

K101-K102 Finding ah Individual Voice (2 semesters) 

This course will move away from many of the ideas and methods which the 
traditional approach to composition and literature usually imposes. We are not 
interested, for example, in the abstract notion of style— something we feel to 
be too rigid and mechanical, something which can lead to dead prose and 
standardized thought; rather we are searching for a number of styles which will 
reflect accurately and faithfully each one of our minds. As a start, we will 
undertake a critical examination of the various media which shape so many of our 
responses to ’'life": T.V. , radio, film, newspapers, magazines. / As the need 
arises, we will also work with fiction, drama, and poetry. But the goal will 
always be to find and develop our own Individual voices. We want to create 
our own environment rather than respond to one that has been created for us. 

Class discussions will help us toward these goals, but more important will be 
the written assignments, which will include both journals and formal papers. 

There will be no announced text, since the class itself will serve as our subject 
matter; from time to time, however, we may turn to books for special purposes— 
like Ellison's Invisible Man , Mailer's Advertisements for Myself , Goodman's 
Growing Up Absurd , and McLuhan's Understanding M edia . Class discussion will be 
on an, informal basis and written work will be handed back with extensive 
comments instead of grades. 

L101*L102 Critical Writing (2 semesters) 

The principles which underlie this course are that reading should be regarded 

not only as a source of pleasure, but also as still the best way to understand 

another's thoughts, and that writing should serve as the means of conveying these 

thoughts. This is not to deny the importance of style or any type of "artistic" 

writing; we only wish to emphasize that the type of writing to be attempted in 

this course will be primarily critical. No one will be asked to write letters, 

journals, etc. etc. We shall be interested in your responses to other writers 
and your ability to communicate these responses. 
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L101-L102 (con*t) 

The course is planned for a full year. Since the course is based upon your 
reactions to literature and your ability to communicate those reactions} a rather 
"meaty'’ anthology, The Essential Prose , edited by Dorothy Van Ghent and Willard 
Maas, will be used during the first semester. (This anthology contains a variety 
of fiction and narrative as well as essays.) This will perhaps be supplemented 
by other sources, including some modern fiction. The sections of the course 
will vary slightly, depending on the instructor, but in all the emphasis will be 
on an examination of man 1 s problems of communicating with himself and others. 

We shall perhaps set up a "team teaching" situation in which you will be expocad 
to instructors other than your own and their methods of communication. 

The second semester will follow more or less the same philosophy, but will 
concentrate more on fiction. The advantages, disadvantages, and limitations of 
fictional forms (poems, novels, stories, etc.) for the communication of ideas, 
feeling, situation, etc. will be discussed. (Why, for example, does one writer 
choose prose as his medium while another chooses poetry?) Among possible 
materials are the works of people like Barth, Mailer, and the Black Mountain 
poets, as well as those of more traditional writers. We shall spend some time 
during the first semester deciding on these materials. In addition to the 
critical papers already described, there may be a longer study assigned sometime 
in May 

M101-M102 Creative Writing (May be taken 1 or 2 semesters) 

This course, which may last one or two semesters, has a dual purpose. The 
first and primary aim is to create, or at least attempt to create literature-- 
prose, poetry, or both. The second aim of the course is simply a ramification of 
the foregoing: to better understand what literature is by making it. 

We may read several pieces of very current literature to see how other people 
are writing now. Stylistic examples can t^.ovide us with the points of departure 
often necessary for the young writer, until he or she finds a poetic or prose 
voice that is uniquely his or her own. 

Pieces will be handed in on a weekly basis throughout the semester. The 
instructor will determine the total output relevant to the needs of each student's 
particular situation as a writer. Be assured, however, that the instructor will 
demand constant and intense attention to the work of creative writing, so that 
the potential writer will not be able to cheat himself through his own negligence 
or lack of self-discipline. Much will be required, but the unique dividends to be 
gained more than make up for a heavy burden of production. 

N101-N102 Scientific Writing (2 semesters) 

The primary method of this two- semester course will be to work with students 
directly within a scientific frame of reference. First- semester writing ©ill be 
based on demonstrations, field trips, laboratory procedures, etc. In addition to 
helping the student develop a powerful prose style within the area of his interests, 
such exercises should also help him to evaluate his ability to interpret wbat he 
sees. This will lead to an exploration and use of secondary sources such as 
scientific journals, with the concomitant evaluation of their importance to the 
serious investigator. The amount of writing will depend largely upon the level of 
achievement of the individual student; those with a poor command of skills may 
expect to submit frequent written work until improvement is shown, while the 
student with well developed writing techniques will work on less frequent but 
more involved assignments. 

Besides this practical goal, it is hoped to have the student develop an 
interests in books by modern scientists about their own and related fields. 

Suggested readings: Jacob Bronowski, Joseph Wood Krutch, Giorgio Santillana, 

C. P. Snow, George Gamov, Isaac Asimov and Mothers. Both fictional and non- 
fictional work will be read. 

The purpose of the course is to allow the scientifically oriented student to 
grow into broader interests as a corollary to his. basic interests. 
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Pl01-pi02 Experiments in Writing (May be taken 1 or 2 semesters) 

You can*t teach it, but in our course we intend to leave the way open to 
disrespect for the king's english and for the king. And respect for your own 
english and yourself as king. To do this we must explode the classroom situation. 
The standard '"teacher knows- student accepts" basis will be alleviated. Each 
person will, we hope, use the occasion of the classroom, to attempt to define 
his own experience. 

' Our texts will include the electric literature of rock n roll, impromptu 
development of play (writing; acting and jumping around), journal keeping, and 

any books that make themselves present. 

The only pre-requisite is a feeling of responsibility for your own actions. 

0101-Q102 Connections and Possibilities (may be taken for 1 or 2 semesters) 
"’Creativity' is the principle of novelty . An actual occasion is a novel 
entity diverse from any entity in the 'many' which it unifies. Thus 'creativity' 
introduces novelty into the content of the many, which are the universe dis- 
junctively. The 'creative advance' is the application of this ultimate principle 
of creativity to each novel situation which it originates." 

--Alfred North Whitehead 

End result of this course is to teach both student and teacher to SEE. By 
SEEING, one has only to be responsive to what one's senses and intellect find to 
be inherently true about the self within a given environment. This places much 
of the burden on the student (1) in his writing (expository, creative, 
journalistic), (2) in his reading (suggestive bibliography), and (3) in his 
reaction to the loss of the outmoded and authoritarian student- teacher precept. 

A fourth way in teaching the act of SEEING is to liberally use every type of 
media and examine its effect upon the audience as participant— audio: tapes, 

recordings, live music, poetry readings; visual: films, studio art (f ieldtrips) . 

The process of the course then will be directed toward subverting the students' 
dependence on external authority and turning them in upon themselves. 



R101-R102 The New American Poetry (2 semesters) 

This full year course will trace the development of poetry from Whitman to the 
present day, and will concentrate upon the works of Eliot, Pound, W. C. Williams, 
Charles Olson, R. Creeley, R. Duncan, Allen Ginsberg and more recent poets. 

During the first semester, students will be expected to write critical papers. 

Once a familiarity with modern poetry has been gained, and the necessary histori- 
cal background established, open discussions on poetry will begin. In the second 
semester the emphasis will shift to the writing of poetry, and its relationship 
to politics, philosophy, alchemy, dance music, and the visual arts. Critical 
papers may be substituted by those students who show no inclination toward the 
writing of poetry. Basic reading will include: Leaves of Grass by Walt Whitman, 

Selected Poems of T.S. Eliot, A.B.C. of Reading by Ezra Pound, Selected Writings 
of Charles Olson, The New American Poetry edited by Don Allen, and Allen Ginsberg's 
Howl and Wichita Vortex Sutra. 



S101-S102 Experience and Environment (2 semesters) 

This course will proceed on the assumption that literature most emphatically 
does not exist in a vacuum. That is, there ought to be some correlation between 
what a~student reads and his own life experience. It is not necessary to torture 
either the literature or the student to expose this relationship. The student's 
response- reaction to the literature should and will determine to a large degree 
the direction and content of the course. 

The student will focus on the nature and extent of the above relationship in 
his writing, which will, it is hoped, concurrently enable him to discover a 
voice uniquely his own. Some of the writing will be in the form of journals, 
some in the traditional essay form, some creative, but all will be aimed at 
exploring the connections between himself and what he reads. The type:, of 
writing finally, will vary with the interests and abilities of the individual. 




S101-S102 (con't) - 7 - 

The basic texts for the first semester will be The Essential Prose, edited bv 
Van Ghent and Maas, a poetry anthology, and a specifically modern novel such as 
One Flew Over the Cuckoo's Nest , Catch 22, V, or The Invisible Man, The choice 
will be democratic. "" 



T101-T102 Childhood (1st semester) and Science Fiction (2nd semester) 

On the premise that literature is exciting, the first semester ol this course 
is designed to take a close look at literature, using as filter the one broad 
area of experience common to all of us: childhood. By reading books about this 

"golden age" (specifically, darroll, The Annotated Alice ; Twain, Huckleberry 
Finn; Golding, Lord of the Flies ; Tolstoy, Childhood . Boyhood . Youth ; Joyce, A 
Portrsit of thft Artist as a Young Man ) , we should be able to discover something 
not only about literature, “but about the way we see and understand the past, 
about the changes we are going through now, about what makes us tick. The 
papers will be designed to further our understanding of all these things. 

The second semester of this course is mainly aimed at science fiction 
enthusiasts, but all interested parties are welcome. The texts will include 

ThonHrtrd Cfiivcraftn Pair 1 t / .. * i ^ j _ 
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favorites. The papers will focus on the literary quality of the reading, and 
on man's place in the universe, variously understood. 



Freshman English Review 



Vol, 1, No. 20 



April 1967 

Herewith are copies of the proposals made and accepted for new Freshman English 
courses. Some of them, in the process of review by the Freshman Curriculum 
committee, were somewhat revised; these copies are the originals, not revisions. 
They are not the descriptions we will be presenting the freshmen, although they 
are the basis for them. There have also been shifts of personnel, some 
collaborators having been enticed away from one group into another. A few groups 
are still understaffed, and will not be finally approved until at least three 
teachers agree to combine. Fully staffed groups may continue to add adherents; 
additions and changes should be reported to Mr# Stoehr. 

Supervised Teaching on Monday at 5 in Annex B will discuss these proposals. 
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English 101-102 Course Proposal 

Alice Levine 
John Wilkinson 



The Funny: A Modest Proposal 

The basic purpose of this course is (at least) dual: 

1. To get students writing 

2. to get them reading 

I have chosen "the funny 11 as a center because I think that it is a way to 

get at the students; once something strikes them as funny, and the teacher is on 

thf name side of the laughter, they are involved . 

The stress of the course will be on the development of what I hate to call 
"communication skills." We will be writing scenarios, scenes (for movies and 
plays; very different things), short stories (perhaps), essays, poetry, parody 
sketches, songs--even ads. Everything will, of course, be .intended to be funny. 
Along itfith writing, we will be reading or seeing examples of successes in the 
genres. Carolyn Wells* Anthology of Nonsense Verse will provide examples of 
funny verse; Thurber, Perelman and Leacock will show what can be done with the 
essay, material from Plaza Nine or Upstairs at the Downstairs (perhaps available 
via flattery of Julius Monk) will serve as examples of sketches, and so on. 

We will start the course by seeing a movie--maybe The Big Store or A Day at 

the Races . We will then, I hope, come to some agreement about techniques which 
produce humorous effects, and an understanding of the differences between 
verbal and visual humor, the dependence of humor upon immediacy, and why, 
sometimes, "you had to be there." 

Once this groundwork is done we will be ready to start writing. One 
possible goal of the course and class is the publishing of a humor magazine--an 
issue good enough to start a regular humor magazine on campus. 
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English 101-102 Course Proposal 

George F. Butterick 

Robert L. Hogg 

Reading and Writing— A Variation (Modern Poetry) 

It has been my experience, both as a teacher and as an undergraduate major 
in creative writing, that young students who are keen on writing poetry have 
little or no familiarity with contemporary poetry, and even less of an idea how 
and why this new writing differs from what was written before. If there are a 
sufficient number of freshman students interested then, I would like to propose 
a course tracing the development of poetry from the end of the 19th Century to 
the present day, with particular emphasis on Eliot, Pound, W. C. Williams, an 
the Black Mountain poets. The students will be expected to attend readings of 
contemporary poets either in residence or brought to Buffalo for that purpose. 

At present I conceive of the course in two parts; we will concentrate on 
the historical development of the "language of modern poetry" in the fall 
semester, at which time the emphasis will be on reading poetry and writing 
critical papers. Once a familiarity with modern poetry has been gained and the 
necessary historical background established, open discussions on poetry will 
begin. 

The first part of the spring semester will consist of widespread reading 
and discussion of poetry written since 1950, but with the emphasis upon the 
possibilities of language in poetry today." Lectures and discussion will move 
more toward theory, while the students will be expected to to the practicing 
themselves --either in poetry, or some combination of short-story, narrative essay 
or journal assignments. Critical papers may be substituted, however, by those 
students who in the previous semester showed unusual adroitness in this form and 
have no inclination toward creative writing themselves. 

Benjamin Lee Whorf*s Language , Thought and Reality will be a major text 
toward the theoretical background. Other possibilities include: Ernest 

Fenellosa's The Chinese Written Character ; Sapir*s Language . 

During the first semester, private conferences with students will be held 
at their request; during the second semester, however, each student will be 
required to meet with the instructor at least once to discuss either finished 
work or work in progress. 
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English 10 1*10 2 Course Proposal 

Nancy C. Willingham 
Franc ine Freedman 
Atalissa Gilfoyle 
John W. Cullen, Jr, 

Lloyd Becker 



Nicholas Pease 
David Watson 
Jean Creighton 
Joan Clatworthy 



Basic Suppositions (Concerning the nature of the course, the nature of 
freshman, the nature of the instructor, and whether pigs have wings) 

1, That writing is a means of communication, rather than an end in and of 
itself, a means which is dependent upon both form and content, 

2, That the average seventeen or eighteen year old has neither the breadth 
nor depth of life experience to be asked to supply the course content in its 
entirety. Exposure to nex* things, new ideas, and new people, with subsequent 
evaluation of this exposure in terms of their, hopefully, expanding perspective, 
seems a more valid cornerstone for a "liberal education," 

3, That since the course must therefore supply its own content, the 
instructor of English should rely on the material most readily available to him, 
ie, literature. 

4, That the learning of writing technique is greatly facilitated by 
exposure to good writing of various sorts. This gives the student a norm 
against x$h ch he can compare: his own efforts. 

The Course (Based on the assumption that the students will remain the 
entire academic year, and the hope that classes xtfill be small) 

First Semester Text - Van Ghent: Essential Prose (in the abridged paper- 

back form for the students' convenience) 

This semester will concentrate on extensive writing of all sorts and on open 
class discussion. The purpose of using a text is, of course, to supply initial 
material for papers and discussion, as well as to present the students with 
examples of responsible, technically respectable x^riting. The individual 
instructor will be free to., give final structure to the course, using as much or 
as little of the text as he pleases. 

Any number of variations on the basic theme are possible. Perhaps, for the 
sake of manageability, the class could be split in half - some meeting one day, 
the rest the next, the entire class together the last meeting of the week. The 
instructor may wish to examine current treatments of the problems and ideas 
presented in the text, or to open the class to consideration of the students' 
immediate interests, for example, the psychedelic experience. 

It is to be hoped that the course will direct the student to an examination 
of both himself and the x-jorld as they relate to one another. 

Papers: six to ten, at’ the instructor's discretion. 



Second Semester Texts - whatever novel(s), poems, short stories, or plays 
the instructor wishes to use; perhaps some basic critical collections such as 
Eliot, On Poetry and Poets , or Forester, Aspects of the Novel , or some similar 
collections. 
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Nancy C. Willingham 
Francine Freedman 
Atalissa Gilfoyle 
John W. Cullen, Jr. 
Lloyd Becker 



Nicholas Pease 
David Watson 
Jean Creighton 
Joan Clatworthy 



Second Semester (con't.) 

The emphasis this term will be placed upon genre studies and the writing 
of a few critical papers. The advantages, disadvantages, and limitations of the 
various genres for the communication of some idea, feeling, character, situation, 
what -have -you, will be considered. Why, for example, does one writer choose 
prose, while another chooses verse? Whydoes one writer use several different 
forms ? 

Along with the study of style and form, of course, the discussion of man 
and his experiences begun in the first semester will continue, with emphasis upon 
the literary treatment of such problems. 

The student will be expected to write two or three critical papers during 
the term. Rather than have him blindly attempt such a paper alone, however, the 
instructor will be expected to work through several drafts with the student until 
his first paper reaches a respectable form. The final paper will be written 
entirely by the student. 

Both Terms 

Examinations: Preferably no class exams at all and no final. A departmental 

interrogation of the current sort would be folly. 

Grading: on the traditional A to F basis for the final grade, although not 

necessarily for each individual paper. 
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English 101-102 Course Proposal 

0. P. Jones 
James Hiller 
Courtney Walsh 



The aim of our course is to enlarge the freshman* s ability to respond to life 
through language. We mean certain parts of life (those aspects of reality— 
social and political— which are immediately relevent to college freshmen) and 
certain kinds of language (the written and spoken word) . Creative response pre- 
supposes some valid center of self, some patterns of thought and feeling, some 
capacity to express. It has been our experience that for most freshmen this 
center, pattern, and capacity is far too diffuse. One of the most important 
reasons for this, we think, is public language expressed through mass media. Our 
course, then, would revolve around an examination of the given forms of language 
with which we are confronted and an analysis of the impact of this language upon 
our own thought processes. One of our basic premises is that public language— 
the language of politics and the mass media— is often clichAed language. And the 
question is; how and when does individual expression arise out of forms of 
language which often disguise or suppress reality? 

The course will begin- -although not necessarily end— with analysis and 
discussion of political rhetoric (George Orwell’s "Politics and the English 
Language" and some of his other essays will be particularly valuable here). 

Subject matter for this aspect of the course could range from WYSL’s "Talk of 
Buffalo" to Donald Jackson’s telephonic appeal "Let Freedom Ring” to the pages 
of Buffalo’s two leading newspapers, The Spectrum and The Buffalo Evening N&ws. 
Hopefully, such discussion will lead not only to reflection upon political 
cliches but towards consideration of the cliches through which we often express 
our existence. 

The ultimate purpose of the course is not to become a forum for social and 
political issues— although such discussion will inevitably play a role in the 
structure of the class. But through an exploration of this public language, 
perhaps a private voice will emerge— a reflective voice, one which is less 
concerned with public modes of speech, formalized patterns of rhetoric, and more 
concerned with discovering a style which reflects the mind faithfully and 
accurately. 

While the student himself will provide the content of the course, we will 
use a variety of texts— not necessarily for their literary value, but as a means 
of stimulating class discussion and reflection. Possible titles include: 

A Collection of Essays by George Orwell ; Ralph Ellison’s Invisible Man and 
Shadow And Act ; Marshall McCluhan, Understanding Media; Norman Mailer, Advertis e- 
ments For Myself : Goodman, Growing Up Absurd ; Lippman, The Public Philosoph y-" 
but this list is not definitive. 

In order to encourage the free dissemination of ideas, active class discus- 
sion we feel that the traditional teacher-studont roles should be erased, or at 
least blurred. We want to enable the freshman to grow in thought and feeling; 
foster his individuality without: molding him. He should learn how to think and 
feel without learning w hat to think and feel. He should encounter such a variety 
of experiences and occasions for articulating these experiences (these, in 
themselves^, are further creative experiences) that his capacity for generating 
experience is multiplied. 

This would be a one year course. 
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English 101-102 Course Proposal 

Karen Graham 
Margery Stein 
Irene Tillis 



The purpose of this course will be to develop a technical , as well as an 
aesthetic, mastery of writing skills. Using various literary forms (novels, 
plays, etc.), we will attempt to develop an awareness of different techniques and 
their relation to the students* own production (the type and scope will depend 
upon the interest and ability of the students) • Both the readings and the 
students' papers will form the basis of class discussions. The papers themselves 
will, hopefully, enable the students to find and develop the most satisfactory 
means of self-expression. 

Specifically, I believe that the student can best expand and develop his own 
writing skills through an awareness of technical and stylistic methods used by 
writers of some stature. We will study specific creative mediums from the point 
of view of style and structure and attempt to have the student try his hand at 
different creative and expository methods. Students will probably write one^ 
out-of-class theme a week, using their own ideas and imagination in approaching 
writing from different points of view. Stress will be placed on originality, 
spontaneity, creativity and some freedom of choice. Their papers will be 
discussed in detail in class, and a grade of satisfactory or unsatisfactory will 
be given. Possible works, to aid them in their awareness of creative variety, 
might be Conrad's Nostromo, Faulkner's Sound and the Fury , Ford's The Go o d Soldier , 
Fitzgerald's Gatsbv- -in addition to short stories (perhaps some James) and essays 
on the nature of writing i.e. Barzun's Wow to Write and Be Read . Students will 
be expected to develop, as the year progresses, increased mastery and complexity 
in their writing, perhaps culminating in an attempt at a short story. Panel 
discussions may be set up to discuss specific problems and difficulties in writing. 
The course would probably be on a year basis, beginning with the easier and 
progressing to the more difficult types of writing. 
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English 101-102 Course Proposal 

Robert Nicholson Karen Johnson 

Walter Gern Robert Hirsh 

Charles Tampio 



Experience and Environment 

This course assumes that the goal of teaching (and learning) is the 
heightening of the student* s awareness of himself and his environment. It 
assumes also that the aesthetic experience of literature contributes to this 
"end.” The first semester deals with the personal and individual reactions 
and feelings about the student* s environment - past and present. Its aim is 
further the student's perception of his particular environment and history. 

The second semester will attempt to transfer this awareness to the larger 'social* 
environment - especially in terms of the contemporary scene. It will deal with 
problems such as the "race" question, x<rar, urban versus suburban, etc. The 
emphasis will be, however, on seeing these "problems," not as abstract sociological 
studies but rather as an extension of per onal confrontation with experience - 
from the bottom up rather than from the top down. It will, therefore, also be 
concerned with the possibility of action within the environment. 

Materials: First semester: The Essential Prose , edited by Dorothy Van Ghent 

and Willard Maas plus a poetry anthology. Second semester: The Borzoi College 

Reader plus one or two novels in the modern, "hip," contemporary tradition ie. 

Catch 22 . Mailer's American Dream . One Flew Over the Cuckoo's Nest . Aside from 
the two large books, the supplementary material will be chosen by each instructor 
based on the partccular interests and preoccupations of his class. 

Method and assignments: Though instructors will meet weekly, each will 

teach according to his and the class' preference. Theemphasis is on freedom of 
teaching and learning 'methods.' Though certain types of assignments and class 
'happenings' will be employed, the definite times of these will vary from class 
to class. Projected are: journal writing and discussion of same, possible field 

trips, pertinent films, and free sessions (sessions in which the students will 
bring in their particular interests: folk singing, records, articles, newspapers, 

etc.) . 



All types of writing assignments (journal, essay, creative) will be included; 
their use will be determined by each students progress, interests, and ability. 



o 
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English 101-102 Course Proposal 

Daniel F. Connell 
James E. Hart 
Jeffrey D. Nesin 
Daniel J. Zimmerman 



Connections and Possibility _> 

"'Creativity* is the principle of novelty . An actual occasion is a 
novel entity diverse from any entity in the 'many* which it unifies. 
Thus 'creativity' introduces novelty into the content of the many, 
which are the universe disjunctively. The 'creative advance* is the 
application of this ultimate principle of creativity to each novel 
situation which it originates." 

Alfred Worth Whitehead 



We want to produce and direct a course which 1) effectively obliterates the 
proscenium arch effect in the classroom, 2) breaks down the barriers betweeu the 
classroom situation and the life situation, and 3) extends creativity into both 
areas. We wish to subvert the students* dependence on external authority and 
approbation and turn them in upon themselves for the means and ends of the course. 
Hie purpose of the course is therefore to provoke an organic/creative view of and 
participation in life. In order to accomplish this we will seek to break down 
their normal pattern of connection by confusing the usual student-teacher roles 
and by periodically exchanging roles. 

Student -teacher projects: Writing (e.g. expository, creative, journalistic) 

in which all participate including teachers, and discussion, both in and out of 
class, proportions depending upon the organic situation/event; team teaching; 
rotation teaching; individual conferences; field trips. 

Material: Bibliographies (suggestive only), films, tapes, music, readings, 

studio art, live performance, guests, and whatever else presents itself. We 
will examine various media as to their effects on the audience as participant. 

Necessities: All sections meet at 3 p.m. ; rooms adjacent or within 

cooperating distance, one of which must be large enough to hold one hundred 
freely freaking persons; large room equipped for audio-visual aids; course lasting 
one semester and repeated during the second semester. 
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English 101-102 Course Proposal 

Jonathan P. Levine 
Philip E. Bodroclc 
Stephen T. Lacey 



Words and Things 



Time 

The course will run for a full year , with one provision-- students shall be 
able to change from one teacher to another within the course • It would be 
beneficial for all sections to meet at the same time in order to allow teacher 
switching, joint classes, etc* 

Statement of Basic Ideals 

Our proposal is for a course in the relation of words to things; in order to 
pursue this relation we will study words as things and words as symbols of things. 
Although our ultimate goal is the "improvement" of student writing, we believe 
there are a number of more crucial and basic goals that ought to be pursued 
before writing itself; furthermore, we believe that if these goals are pursued 
for their own sake, writing will improve by itself* Therefore we propose to 
exercise our students in the hard work of analytic thinking, and discursive 
reasoning* Subjects and particular matters for discussion are not important 
because all subjects are real and all subjects are interesting; what we all 
will strive to get our students to do is guage the importance of any given 
thought by examining all of its implications, consequences, and attributes. We 
do not believe that student writing is dishonest or insincere so much as it is 
simple-minded, dull, or simply inarticulate and ineloquent* In short, we intend 
to improve writing by making thought more rigorous. 

The Course Itself 

1* Reading : Most reading will consist of short prose selections, ^he 

basic text for the course will be Dorothy Van Ghent's The Essential Pros e We 
will also read articles and student work chosen on the basis of interest and 
timeliness. Although we may occasionally read novels, stories, plays, or poems, 
we emphasize that the course is not meant to be an introduction to literature or 
a survey of literary forms * 

2. In Class Work : will consist of discussion and argument of the issues 

raised in the reading material. The teacher's function will be to direct the 
discussion in the most intelligent manner possible; to this'end he will assume 
whatever role or position appears necessary or essential, e.g. Platonist, 
Aristotelian, Cartesian, Marxist, etc. 

3. Writing : assignments will vary. Several assignments may be related 

to the topic of class discussion, but such relation is not required. The teacher 
is expected to assign whatever kind of writing he feels will benefit the student. 
To that end, he may assign topics to the class, allow the student to choose his 
own topic, or assign a different topic to each student. We believe that it 
doesn't really matter what the student is writing about as long as he is genuinely 
interested in his subject. We therefore feel that it is imperative to offer the 
student the widest possible choice in subject matter. As teachers, our response 
to the students' papers will vary according to the needs of the students. Our 
primary objective will be to help the student realize that his words have 
importance, meaning, that they convey thought, and that he must be conscious of 
his position as a creator and articulator of thought. To that end, he must 
realize that some words convey a particular thought better than others, for 
various possible reasons, and that he has a dual responsibility— to words and to 
thoughts. 
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Jonathan P. Levine 
Philip E. Bodrock 
Stephen T. Lacey 



Summary 

The wide variation allowed for in our proposal is a result of our firm 
belief that it is really impossible to "teach students how to write." The 
closest we feel that we can come to that ideal is to give the student the tools 
he will need in developing any worthwhile style. These tools include clear 
thinking, the ability to back up opinion and statement with concrete evidence 
and argument, the ability to recognize mature and informed judgement, and an 
appreciation of the power of words and sentences and thoughts. 
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English 101-102 Course Proposal 

P. Richard West 
David Fletcher 



Since this course sounds so much like the one to be offered by Professor 
Stoehr, and since there are only two of us in the group, we may as well apply 
to join the autobiography course. However, we are turning in an account of our 
philosophy to prove that we do have one. 

Most of our students seem to have had, in High School, English course? ^ 
consisting of formal study of literature, with frequent papers, often "scholarly , 
and merciless grading. They have all been taught formal spelling and grammar, 
and most of them seem to have mastered the craft. Occasionally, however, we 
find a student who cannot upell or punctuate, and it is amazing how often that 
student will be the one with the liveliest eye and style. Those who write 
"properly" tend to write polite, we 11- organized and dead prose calculated to 
satisfy the demand, of rhetoric books. 

The situation is bad for two reasons. Firstly, it shows that formal 
training in writing skills does not really work. Writing should be fluent, 
idiosyncratic and personal. Where it is not, a teacher should suspect a failure 
of thinking, or a mechanical inbred respect for "what is correct". Secondly, it 
makes the future study of literature (if there is to be any at .all) difficult , 
because you can only go so far with conventions that have been learned mechanically. 

The students lack any ability or desire to watch their inner selves,. to. 
discover. the feelings they have rather than those they ought to have. This is 
dangerous for education and for the world. It seems to have come about for 
several reasons. Teachers in High Schools are so overworked that they are 
reduced to using blanket criteria to satisfy the incessant demand for grades.. 

And grades, with their pretentions towards being "the same for everyone" are in 
themselves a cause and an effect of standardization. Educators seem to have 
forgotten that the spoken language precedes the written, and that the skills of 
writing have to be learned in two stages: first, the making of marks on paper; 

and secondly, the mastering of the "literary dialect". The trouble is that the 
literary dialect, even for most literary people, is secondary. It has to be 
learned by rote. There is no rationale behind it and so we have from our students 
its debased vestige in journalese and pomposity. These students already know all 
about grammar; they use it all the time when they talk. What the schools try to 
teach is a dialect in which idiom is not just inappropriate at times, but wrong 
and vulgar. 

We propose that for a start grades and everything associated with them be 
abolished. Attendance should be checked only because the teacher knows his 
students and feels their absence; and even then, habitual absence should only be 
taken as information about what the student is getting out of the class. The 
atmosphere of the class should be relaaced, and seating should be arranged to 
break up the traditional teacher -learner hierarchy. 

In the teaching of writing the most obvious thing is that students should 
write about what seems most real to them, and that ought to be their own feelings 
and perceptions. We leave out thoughts because those things are most often not 
personal. The first work will be stilted and formal, but the job begins with that. 
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P. Richard West 
David Fletcher 

Spelling and grammar should be ignored, although later on they might be corrected 
with the clear rider that "it is being done because you might as well know about 
it". The teacher's written comments ought to consist of responses to what the 
student has said, and of questions calculated to make the student reflect. The 
teacher can point out what seems unclear and what he feels "does not work". But 
all along there should be the understanding that this is not correction. Instead, 
the teacher is leading the student along a road of discovery, not to say 
self-discovery. 

The most interesting work will be duplicated and used as discussion material 
in class. Discussion will be wide-ranging and free, and will work together with 
the writing. Students will be encouraged to reflect on the difference between 
the written and the spoken language, and on many other things: the nature of the* 

classroom situation; and their own thoughts and feoHnga about* anything which 
interests them. 

Basically, there is nothing and everything to be learned. We do not know 
much about teaching, but the emphasis seems to us to lie on learning. If the 
"basic aims" can be stated at all, they are: that the students should enjoy the 

course, and that English should be a class where, as one freshman put it, "you 
can beahuman being", where Students can assimilate all their experiences as one 
is supposed to sort out the day's experiences in dreams; that the students dhould 
feel free to say what; they like, whatever comes first to mind; that they should 
learn to listen to their own inner voices, watching themselves in action and 
perception; that they should come to a conscious understanding of the activity 
of making marks on paper; that the loquacious should come to listen and the shy 
to speak. 



0 
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English 101-102 Course Proposal 

Anthony Bradley Paul Wat sky 

Arnold Coshner Anthony Boyle 

Charles Martin 



We would like to present a course in literature and composition for 
Freshman English students. The first semester will be given over to poetry, the 
second to drama and fiction. In the poetry section, we will use individual 
texts for the four or five poets chosen, rather than any anthology. Our reasons 
are two: the first is to show the students that a poem’s most natural context 

is in the body of the poet’s work, rather than in anyone’s golden treasury. The 
second is to give the student a good understanding of a small number of important 
poets, rather than a misunderstanding of many (a la "Sound and Sense ) * 

During the semsster, the students will maintain critical notebooks ,. checked 
periodically by the instructor. They will also be responsible for a number of t. 
more formal papers, at the instructor's discretion. The notebooks will (we hope) 
insure a continuing, rather than sporadic, attention to the materials; the 
papers will be more directly related to the need for instructing the students m 
composition. The course will (again, at the teacher’s discretion) include time 
devoted to the teaching of composition, with printed material, either published 
(Read's English Prose Style » for example) or dittoed (student papers) as texts 
to exemplify, positively or negatively, paragraph organization, choice of 

words, etc. 

Final exam ought to be optional. 



o 

ERIC 
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English 101-102 Course Proposal 

Sherwyn Carr 
Richard Tow 



Richard Wheeler 
D. Thomas Lynner 



Goal : to develop the abilities of freshmen in the writing of prose that is 
clearTTively, and personal, but not to do so at the grievous expense of correct- 
ness. It is our further intention to expose the classes to examples of great 
poetry and prose; the two tasks, we believe, readily mix, for sensitive reading 
and intelligent writing both have cultivated sensibility as a prerequisite. 

Rational: Our concern then, is the pursuit of style. In the belief that 

before the execution of good style comes the appreciation of it, we will 
periodically present our classes with poems whose excellence of expression seems 
to us especially memorable. The primary object of these confrontations will be 
to understand the poet's or essayist's use of words, to attempt accounting for 
the success of the piece. The idea of the course is this: The appreciation of 

style is a necessary antecedent to the personal possession o f it. and. .the first. 
step toward both goals is made bv the rigorous attention to the importance of 
individual words . We are not focusing on the essay, ns a form, but on prgse. style.. 
Accordingly, we will assign shorter projects than is generally the practice now; 
as the year progresses --and hopefully the student--the projects will become 
longer and more demanding. It is the general belief that the writing of poetry 
and fiction is a creative and artistic concern, whereas the writing of discursive 
prose and accordingly the essay, is not. We believe that this distinction is an 
unfortunate one for prose, and that by treating prose with all the care accorded 
art, we may bring forth from the students a prose which is not dead. We may try 
looking at examples considered to be bad prose; they may come from the class 
itself but the stuff is to be found in all places, as you professors should know. 
A tlpical poem which we are considering to begin the course with is Randall 
Jarrell's "Death of a ball-turret gunner". We cannot hope to educate ninety 
freshmen into ninety prose stylists with this or any system, but it is hoped 
that some encouraging results may be had after two semesters. It is impossible 
to say just how many projects xtfill be thought ideal tt this time. The number 
will probably be between 8 and 12 a semester. We request that all three sections 
be scheduled at the same time, and, if possible, in reasonable proximity to each 
other. The importance of simultaneous meetings is great, for we hope to 
exchange students with each other on various occasions (e.g. if roughly a 
fourth of the students in the four groups desire some creative assignments, 
(poetry etc.), but the remaining students do not, it would be most convenient to 
rearrange the grouping temporarily). The four of us are teaching- fellows. We 
hope you will consider our request to be a group of four seriously. 
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English 101-102 Course Proposal 

Peter Anderson 
Richard Moss 
Stephen Whaley 

The Personal Idiom and the Response to Literature 

Year courses semester one, expository writing; semester two, introduction to 
literature. 

Texts: 

Semester one 

The Borzoi College Reader , Muscatine and Griffith 
Thinking Straight , Beardsley 

Semester two 

Oedipus Rex » Sophocles 
Lear . Shakespeare 
Waiting for Godot . Beckett 

The Birth of Tragedy and the Genealogy of Morals . Nietzsche 

The College Antholog y o£ British and American Verse. Hiett & Park 
The New American Poetry . Donald M. Allen 

Short Story Masterpieces . Warren & Erskine 
Tom Jones . Fielding 
The Immoralist . Gide 
Second Skin .llawke s 

Death in Venice and Other Stories , Mann (optional) 

The Snows of Kilimanjaro and Other Stories, Hemingway (optional) 



The purpose of this two-semester course in Freshman English is to develop 
the students* ability to write expository prose of all sorts and to respond to 
the various types of literature. 

Our approach is, frankly, traditional. We believe the skills of writing 
must be taught as such; that is, the disciplines and possibilities afforded by 
rhetoric, logic, and the uses of language form the necessary groundwork for both 
creative expression end response to literature* 

The organization of the two semesters stresses the development of writing 
skills as a necessary adjunct to the primary response to literature. 

By grouping three individual classes into one structure of lectures and 
sections, the advantages of team-teaching and discussion groups are the economical 
distribution of introductory and coordinating perspectives with the close analysis 
of themes and works. The procedure below describes one unit of the six which 
comprise the first semester* s work. The topics for the remaining units are 
listed separately as well as those of the second semester. 
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Richard Moss 
Stephen Whaley 



Unit One: Rhetoric (Definition and Assertion) 

Meeting 

1 Lecture: Definition and assertion in the process of inquiry. 

Assignment: Borzoi , "What: is America?" pp. 127-97. 

THEME 1: "When I Say I Am a . What Do I Mean? 

An Essay in Definition" 

2 Section Discussion of essays read and their relation to 

personal experience, (continues...) 



3 {Section 



4 Section 



5 Section 



6. Section 



7 Lecture: Review of the processes of definition and assertion 

found in the essays grouped as "What is America?" 



Unit Two: Rhetoric (argumentation and proving) 

Unit Three: Logic (Indeduct ive and deductive reasoning) 

Unit Four: Logic (Organization) 

Unit Five: Language (Semantics) 

Unit Six: Language (Tone) 

Semester Two 

Unit One: Drama (Oed ipus Rex . Lear . Waiting for Godot) 

Unit Two: Drama ( The Birth of Tragedy and the Genealogy of Morals ) 
Unit Three: Poetry (to 1950) 

Unit Four: Poetry (Contemporary) 

Unit Five: The Short Novel 

Unit Six: The Novel 



There will be ten papers each semester, one of which will be the final examination. 
Some of the lecture meetings will be devoted to the analysis of exemplary themes. 

In a similar way individual papers will become the basis for section discussion. 

Special requirements: that all sections meet at the same hours, preferably at 

10, 11, or 12 o*cloclc. One classroom should be able to seat 50 people. 



o 
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English 101-102 Course Proposal 

Michael London 
Lewis MacAdams 
Hanford Woods 



AIM: To teach the students and ourselves disrespect for the king's English 

(and the king) and a respect for their own English and themselves as king. 

We intend to use and examine our own idiom. We do not at the outset intend 
to provide a syllabus since it will be the success of this course if the students 
supply the materials themselves. Some of the things this has taken us into this 
year has been popular music, play writing $ journal keeping, etc. If the student 
becomes interested in and respecfful of his own idiom he is going to cease to 
regard the teacher's idiom as all important. This should lead the student to 
taking the classroom situation less seriously, to treat it as a game. We intend 
to examine the nature of games. 




IMMMa 
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STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK AT BUFFALO 
Report on Freshman English, Fall Semester 1967-1968 



Last year the English Department decided to restructure the Freshman English 
program. In the spring semester groups of three or more graduate students 
proposed courses in composition which they would be willing to teach as staffs. 

No departmental guidelines were laid down for these courses beyond the requirement 
that they have as their rationale some formulated theory of how to teach and 
learn writing skills. In the reports which follow, fifteen different courses (D-T) 
represent those proposed and instituted by the graduate assistant staff. In 
addition three other courses were established, under the direction of Robert 
Creeley* Burton Raffel, and myself; and approximately fifteen staff members, 
mostly new graduate. students, were assigned to each of these "directed courses. 

Permission was obtained to give only "pass" and "fail" grades in these new 
courses. Incompletes were abolished in order to insure that the work of the 
course--practice in writing- -would be carried on steadily over a relatively long 
stretch of time, not all in a rush during a weekend of the second semester. 

Students were allowed to resign from the course without penalty if they missed 
too much work because of illness. 

At the end of the first semester I asked members of the staff to report on 

the history and results of their courses. I asked for fairly circumstantial 

accounts of the courses, emphasizing turning points, successes and failures, and 

the working-out of original intentions; some sense of students' reactions to the 

course; evaluation of the pass/fail system; the effects . (if any) of working 
together as a staff; and minority reports, should the groups turn out not to have 
followed common paths during the semester. It was mentioned that these reports 
would be circulated among the staff, the department faculty, and various univer- 
sity administrators. 

In this prologue to the actual reports I will attempt to interpret their 
significance, as it appears in the light of impressions I have gathered from other 
sources. I should point out that in the cases of courses A and B I did not call 
for individual reports from all members of those staffs, but invited the directors, 
if they wished, to speak for their groups. I also hoped that most of the other 
groups would present staff reports, but apparently very few were able to maintain 
a common approach to the problems of their particular sections. In present ng 
these reports I have edited them very slightly, removing a few names of freshmen 
in cases where identification might be embarrassing to them, and deleting some 
supplementary materials, such as copies of assignments or exams, where they seemed 
unnecessary to the full picture. 

**********. 



At first glance the reports seem rather discouraging. The failure of the 
groups to maintain their original cohesiveness suggests a lack of good faith in 
entering into combinations as staffs. Very few of the instructors seem to regard 
the collapse of their staffs as a very significant event in the history of the 
semester, whereas, had there been any serious commitment at the outset, some sense 
of loss or confusion would be expected. Not all disintegrated courses should be 
viewed as failures however. In some cases the splitting off may be interpreted as 
a sign of flexibility or resourcefulness in the face of unforeseen difficulties. 

The individual reports should be examined for indications of the success or failure 
of each instructor's enterprise, including his work as a staff member. 
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Another discouraging fact is how little writing was produced in some sections. 
Various justifications are offered for what seems to be a rather obvious negli- 
gence. For instance, it is argued that four carefully composed papers are worth 
twice as many hastily drafted ones. But neither four nor eight papers, labored 
over or scribbled at the last minute, will give the student enough practice to 
improve his writing. Whatever the excuses, there was a disheartening tendency to 
give up the attempt to teach writing, in favor of some other goal— for example, 
literary criticism, modern culture, Marcuse-ism, Brown-ism, or McLuhan-ism. Some 
instructors seem to have been at a loss to fill up class time in interesting ways 
without falling back on such topics, which probably have little direct application 
to the writing problens of the freshmen. Perhaps everyone thought he was al|o 
teaching writing, but to inscribe a few comments on each paper once a month is not 
to teach writing. Of course, there were other cases, where instructors assigne 
writing but the students refused to produce it; that is quite a different sort o 
problem (see the section on the results of the pass/fail system). 

Some rumors have filtered through to me that instructors were frequently 
absent, particularly on Saturdays. I have no way of judging the extent of this 
dereliction, since all the complaints have been third or fourth hand. One source 
of these rumors may have been our chronic difficulties with the Maintenance staff 
in getting Annex B and the trailers unlocked for Saturday morning classes. Of 
course in such a large group as the Freshman English staff there will always be a 
number of unavoidable absences, most of which were handled either by substitutes 
or by official cancellation of the day's class. Also to be borne in mind is the 
way in which rumors begin and spread. It is probably true that there has been 
some failure to meet classes, along with laxness in other areas already mentioned; 
but equally certain is the tendency of a loosely structured program to give rise 
to rumors of general disorganization and sloppiness. Frankly I am much more 
worried about the collapse of the staff groups and about the paucity of writing 
than I am about a few missed classes and disappointed students. All of our 
mistakes are bad for morale and tend to subvert .the program, but missed classes 
are symptomatic while other failings are central and organic. 



Other complaints about the program have ranged from annoyances about the 
habits of dress and grooming of the instructors to righteous indignation at t e 
discussions in class of various taboo topics-^sex, obscenity, the war. So “® 
students expressed the desire to be taught grammar. Others were upset by the 
sink-or-swim attitude of their instructors and wanted to be whipped into activity 
by more stringent assignments and a grading system. In general the students seem 
to have been bothered by any sort of unconventionalites. Their previous education 
has taught them to expect certain demands and not others; they have d cu y 
even recognizing an unfamiliar structure of responsibilities. 



Prospects 

These reports are remarkable in a number of ways. Overall they may seem to 
paint a discouraging picture (one wonders what sort of picture would emerge rom 
an equally honest and full report of a more conventionally organized Freshman 
English program). But the striking fact is the length and detail of so many of 
these accounts. There is a kind of radical honesty, or at least bravado, implied 
in their fullness and circumstantiality. It is hard to escape the conclusion that 
some members of the staff have been deeply engaged in the problems of teaching 
Freshman English. Other indications lead to the same conclusion. More freshman 
papers have had wide circulation this year than in any other. At least one group 
of freshmen is beginning a literary magazine* In general there is an increased 
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interest and respect for freshman writing. Several hundred papers produced in 
various sections of the course have crossed my desk, many of them demonstrating, 
by their quality, that somebody was learning something. The number of complaints 
and suggestions (whatever their bias) also implies an increasing self-awareness 
among staff members about their teaching problems, I have only last year*s 
experience to measure it against, but on that basis I would argue that the general 
ferment and unrest in this year*s program must be interpreted as a good sign, just 
as encouraging as the high enthusiasm seen in some parts of the program, and 
likely to lead to serious re-thinking of the aims and methods of the course. 
Already in the second semester one can observe a trend toward experiment, fostered 
in part by the confrontation x$ith failure which these reports make explicit, 
Wherever one locates the problem— in the course, in the students, in oneself as 
teacher— the awareness that there is a problem is the first step. The existence 
of so many different (and often contradictory) approaches helps one see alterna- 
tives , and a number of instructors are now trying out new methods borrowed from 
their colleagues. The prospect for next year*s staff-groups is brightened some- 
what by this sharing of techniques. In the long run the development of the pro- 
gram depends on the continued freedom to experiment and the continued inclination 
to report success or failure openly and fully. We will be able to learn from each 
other so long as we keep both of these possibilities alive. 



The Pass /Fail System 

There is division among both students and faculty on the issue of the pass/ 
fail system. The majority of complaints were voiced by those instructors and 
students who are more or less traditionally oriented to Freshman English. They 
argued the need for some sort of prod to combat a general laxness in the course. 
Students wanted to know where they stood according to some univeral system of 
measurement. They also felt that a grade in Freshman English was necessary in 
order to represent fairly their freshman year (that is , a grade of B in English 
might offset a D in chemistry). Instructors feared that too many lazy or incom- 
petent students could slip by with a Pass , whereas in a letter grade system they 
would get the Ds and Fs they deserve. They also pointed out that the lack of 
gradations in the system encouraged merely perfunctory performance- -just enough 
to get by. 

Instructors and students in courses that emphasized student initiative were 
the most vocal supporters of the pass/fail system. They reasoned that, in any 
case, accurate determination of ability in writing is not really possible beyond 
a crude pass/fail distinction. Writing is not like high-jumping, an effort to 
be measured by marks on a notched stick. The overstructuring of the course into 
objectively measureable units, so these arguments go on to say, would tend to 
shift the emphasis from writing skills to "information input." 

As the reader of the following pages will see, most comments, pro or con, 
from both students and instructors, were highly tinged with emotion — and need 
interpretation. The actual effects of the pass/fail system probably boil down to 
a few tendencies, advantageous and disadvantageous: 

Students tend to slack off in Freshman English, as opposed to their other 
courses, unless they happen to get the writing "bug"— and the susceptibility 
to this "bug" seems to depend on the teacher and his approach to the course 
rather than on the students. 

Students upset by the lack of a familiar "educational" goal either search 
for a substitute goal or reconceive the course as "not important." 
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The criterion for reward and punishment shifts from "performance" to 
"effort," most failures resulting from laziness or bad faith. 

Instructors are forced to confront the problem of getting the student to 
like writing, to participate actively in class, etc.; they are pushed toward 
longer and more detailed evaluative comments on papers, and more frequent 
conferences with students. 

The statistics on the number of students passing or failing last semester 
as opposed to the preceding Fall show that there has been little change in the 
number of Fs. Last semester 56 students out of a total enrollment of 1990 failed 
the course. A year earlier the percentage was slightly higher, 59 students 
flunking, out of an enrollment of 1873. 

A more important contrast is the following: a year ago 36 students were 

given incompletes in Freshman English, while 30 resigned from the course before 
completion. This year students who failed to complete the course (for whatever 
reason) totaled only 18. In other words last year there were more students unable 
to finish the course than there were failing it, and presumably the second semester 
was a heavy burden for those who had to make up incompletes. 

A further interesting fact— bearing out the argument of those students who 
complained that the "loss" of the English grade brought down their cumulative 
averages— is the set of figures on letter-grades given last year. More students 
received B*s than any other grade in the Fall of 1966. This fact would suggest 
that grading practices have been so generous that Freshman English is appro- 
priately counted on by the students as a "gut" course. Perhaps this is as it 
should be. On the one hand it seems to me that writing is as important as 
chemistry or mathematics, and if a student does well in it he ought to get credit 
for his good performance— if his overall performance is being judged in a grading 
system. On the other hand, within that same credit system, it seems obvious that 
the student who thinks he can get an easy grade in Freshman English is less likely 
to work hard, and will put most of his effort in other courses. In other words, 
at least one complaint about the pass/fail system also applies to the letter-grade 
system, as it has been practiced here. 

Although it does not emerge explicitly in these reports, there is probably 
a way to combat the difficulty so many instructors experienced in getting their 
students to work without the carrot-and-sticlc of letter-grades. Some teachers 
managed to extract more writing from their students than ordinarily produced; the 
obvious implication is that the pass/ fail system can be an advantage as well as 
a disadvantage. Let me propose a theory of their successes: Since writing is 

essentially a solitary and personal affair, he classroom approach tends— at least 
in some ways— to subvert the aims of the course. Assignments set forth for a 
whole claas— whether specific ("a paper on Friday") or general ("five pages a^ 
week") --cannot take account of the individual abilities and interests of particular 
students. Impersonal as letter-grades are, they have a certain intimate force. 

And without them, a student who needs "pressure" in order to work is unlikely to 
respond to generalized exhortation .** or admonition; it is too easy to "hide in the 
back of the room," The solution is to move, as quickly as possible, to indivi- 
dualized assignments directed at particular students (by comments on papers, or by 
conferences). Simply as a device for increasing student effort, this method has 
clear advantages. It puts a different, more authentic, pressure on the student- 
one that can be finely adjusted to his particular eagerness or recalcitrance. 
Furthermore, this sort of personal attention may often be inspiring in more than 
a quantitative way. The quality of the student ts work can also get a lift from 
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such advice and encouragement* The blunter incentive of letter-grades is not 
likely to be as successful in motivating any extraordinary efforts from students, 
and probably less powerful even as a mere expedient, to keep the dull students 
hopping. 



Included in the following reports are a number submitted by instructors in 
Millard Fillmore College. Since the Freshman English staff in the night school 
is composed of both teaching fellows and various non-university personnel (for 
example, teachers in local community colleges and high schools), and since the 
student population of Millard Fillmore College is differently constituted, the 
program there was organized as a separate enterprise. At the beginning of the 
semester students were divided into two categories --"slow" and "fast.” This 
rough distinction, based on the students 1 first papers in class, was designed to 
reduce the range of talents in any one section, so that instructors would not 
have to address "two audiences." "Fast" students were taught by teaching fellows, 
"slow" students by the other instructors in the program. Although the instructors 
in the two groups were encouraged (by this division itself, among other things) to 
work together as staffs , there were no formal structures provided for this purpose. 
Most of the teachers operated on their own, though it is clear from the reports 
that the "fast" and "slow" groups tended to be recognizably different in approach. 
Not all Millard Fillmore instructors reported on their courses; although they 
were invited to do so, there was no pressure put on those who preferred to remain 
silent. 

The special opportunities and difficulties of night-school teaching are 
fairly well represented in the reports. The division of students into "slow" and 
"fast" categories seems to have been useful, although we obviously made mistakes 
(some students turned out to be a lot better than their first papers suggested). 

The problem of organizing staffs was , as expected , even more difficult than in 
the day school. Left to their own devices, instructors preferred to work alone. 
Plans are under way to integrate Millard Fillmore Freshman English more fully 
into the day-school program next year, and an attempt will be made to organize 
staff groups, with a common approach and regular weekly staff meetings. 



Millard Fillmore College 



Taylor Stoehr 

Director of Freshman English 
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A101-A102 Analytic Writing 

The operating assumptions of this course include: 

The course is to be concerned with writing, not with a survey of English 

and/or American literature. • ♦ 

Writing is dividable into three main components-- (a) reading, (b) thinking 
and (c) writing per se . The creative writer can if he chooses largely 
avoid ' component (a). The college student cannot. 

Expository prose should be read and analyzed before creative prose 
(fiction) is tackled. Poetry should be read and analyzed after 
creative prose. 

Revision is as important a part of learning to write as is welting per se. 

Quantity is irrelevant. Only quality matters. 

The texts will be Locke, Gibson and Arms, Toward Liberal Education 

(first semester), and Introduction to Literature (second semester). 

Group A Director; Burton Raff el 

Staff: Bale, Bouchard, Boyd, Flinn, Gerber, Kissam, Merchant, Patrick, 

Powers, Reisner, Twigg, Webb, D. Wilson. 

*** 

Group A Director. Burton Raff el 

There have been debits as well as credits; on the whole, I think the 
experiment has worked quite well, both from my point of view and (though 
I cannot of course speak with authority for the TA participants) from that 
of the TA's. For most of the semester we met once a week, usually for 
rather more than the scheduled two hours. At one point, I suggested meeting, 
every two weeks, and was asked to postpone this cutback, since there re- 
mained unanswered problems the TA's wanted to discuss with me and with each 
other. At the end of the semester, when most major points had at least been 
broached, we did in fact move to biweekly meetings. Next semester, as you 
suggested, the group will decentralize itself, reconstituting in a number 
of smaller groups of three and four members. 

The principal items for discussion tended to be (not necessarily in this 
order): ways to stimulate students; ways to most effectively grade papers J 
criteria for suitable teaching material; the purpose and definition of the 
course. A variety of experiments was attempted, some with more success 
than others. It turned out that having the TA*s visit each other's classes, 
both "straight" (i.e., as TA's) and in disguise (assuming a variety of 
poses, usually keyed to the essays under discussion), worked a great deal 
better than having me visit their classes. Team teaching was attemped by 
several TA's, with I think considerable success; it could not be attempted 
by me, though I had hoped it could be. Both freshman students and the TA s 
themselves tended to be thrown out of phase by my being present: I conclude 

that senior people had in general better stay out of Junior people s class- 
rooms. 

My own involvement, apart from conducting the weekly sessions, answering 
questions (and raising them), and the like, tended to concentrate on two 
areas: supervision of sets of papers as graded by the TA's, and instruction 

in linguistics. I read at least one set of papers by each TA in the group, 
and made detailed notes. Some sets of papers, and some individual papers 
extracted from. sets, were discussed in the group. The instruction in 
linguistics — which was never Intended, last year, when I first thought 
out the group's set-up --seemed absolutely essential. The TA's have an 
initial tendency to parrot out-dated "grammatical" terminology,, which is 
both imperfectly understood by them and largely useless to the freshman. They 
also have an initial tendency to believe in the logicality of language, and 
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other euch nonsense. 

Early on in the semester I had them report, orally, on the assignments they 
were making— b.oth je.ssays (and other material) assigned, and paper topics. This 
became unnecessary, once they had the feeling of things. I gradually loosened 
the reins., which were never very tight, as things went along; they quite nat- 
urally began to want them loosened, as they gained in confidence and experience. 
As you have seen for yourself, a certain esprit de corps developed: I think 

this group is very conscious of Itself as a group, and has functioned with a 
considerable degree of group efficiency and cooperation. 1 had 3 good time — 
a very good time. I think on the whole they did too. 



B101-102 Reading and Writing 

The proposal of this course is that reading and writing relate intimately 
to the condition of words in the world at any given time and place. Materials 
used will be ranging in nature, and will include modes of visual and sound 
material (e.g., radio, television, film) as well as written. The conduct of 
the course will be in the nature of a "workshop” in so far as the conduct and 
experience of the class will determine particular modes of procedure used. 

Although some attention will no doubt be given to the historical situation of 
texts, the course iB not primarily involved with literary history, nor will it 
attempt to engage a specific tracking of the "history of ideas." Rather, it 
will try to emphasize modes of language in various formal situatuons (e.g., 
poems, stories, conversation) in order to gain some sense of the rapport between 
such .modes and the specific environments in which they occur. In this respect, 
some attention will be given to the nature of language itself. Possible texts 
include Edward Sapir, Language; Leroi Jones (ed.), The Moderns ; Donald Allen 

(ed.), New American Poetry— as well as literature from earlier periods. 

*** 

Group B Director; Robert Cteeley 

Staff: Davis, Erick, Kass, Klinger, Lamb, Leary, King, Morris, Paulson, Roberts, 
Stark, Szabo, Vosburgh. 

Group B *** Robert Creeley 

What comment.? I can offer on the semester *s work are necessarily in the 
nature of impressions, because I was particularly wary of any process that seemed 
implicitly to order the progress of teaching, either by means of 1 evaluation* or 
otherwise directed inquiry. In that sense, then, I depended on meetings with 
the various graduate assistants involved (fcr ?.otherewise arranged conversations) 
to keep me aware of what was happening, and I tried to keep these meetings a 
kind of *pooling of resources* and an informal’ ..means of understanding what 
common problems we all were having and the ways possible for dealing with them. 

One marked fact seems that many of the graduate assistants had first to 
find a vocabulary and address they could share with their students— quite often 
an unexpected difficulty for them, since many assumed that there would be a 
fairly wide agreement of interests. For example, one graduate assistant writes 
in summary (in a brief report I asked each to write): "I found the class very 
unsophisticated— having no observable experience in contemporary media; very 
fearful of articulating opinions (at first); a bit hostile to ‘obscenity;* and 
very aloof vis-a^vis my *hippiness. *" . As it happens, his class had a number 
of student nurses in it, but I think this situation was frequently met with. 

In this respect, the fact that these graduate students and their own students 
in turn share an *age group,* so to speak, makes interesting use of the difference 
in attitudes met with. That is, both feel, I think, that only articulate 
statement and defense of opinion gives that opinion authority. Remembering that 
many of these freshman come from teaching situations in highschool where the 
opportunity for the active confrontation of ideas is limited, English 101 can 
actively stimulate such exchange and process of understanding in a highly useful 
manner. Apropos, one graduate assistant. writes: "Instead of lectures or 
explication I used the student direr ted technique. Each class meeting five of 
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them were responsible to the class to lead the discussion along any lines they 
chose. This worked out rather well, although we usually strayed far afield into 
sociology, psychology, religion, etc. Then they became disgruntled when they 
discovered their instructor was not a guru with all the answers. For myself, I 
found that letting the student take the initiative makes more emotional rather than 
intellectual demands on the instructor." 

What this young teacher qualifies here as "emotional" seems to me most inter- 
esting. Clearly, no class such as this can undertake to be a workshop in human 
relationships of this implied order, and yet I highly value such experience-- 
particularly at the Freshman level. The point is that many of them indeed have to 
make the shift from a learning situation in which the purposes and means are clearly 
defined by the teacher, to one in which their own decisions and means of adaptation 
and evaluation are increasingly relevant. No doubt I am myself markedly idealistic 
in emphasizing this point, but English 101, nonetheless, is an excellent context 
for the possibility of this kind of decision. 

Although some of the graduate assistants were not very satisfied with their 
situation, I do feel all of them became unequivocally involved, by which I mean 
that all of them seem to me markedly interested by their teaching. One, for example, 
whom I know to have been very disgruntled at first at the fact his das« mot at 
8:00, and was largely composed of student nurses, can say at this point, "Now that 
I*ve proven to myself that I have got something to say to freshmen, and don't have 
to be embarrassed about my 'role,* I hope to socialise . a lot more next term with 
the class and foster more of a unity (even among them, to the exclusion of myself) 
than I did this term." What he speaks of as ‘socialising,* I think, can be put as 
his wish to gain more distinct rapport with their fact, and by saying "to the 
exclusion of myself" would seem to indicate that he has learned one significant 
aspect of teaching. 

Insofar as specific class reading, and/or content, was involved, the texts 
assigned to the group proved an understandable irritation, both to students and the 
graduate assistants in most cases. Again, however, I think this gave them often a 
common ground and stimulated some of them to devise their own texts with the help of 
their students. Consequently, next semester each graduate assistant will decide 
what texts and other materials will be used in his or her class. Since this group 
was not interested to make that decision initially, I feel it*s of interest that 
they now are. It marks an increase of their decision and responsibility, and may 
also possibly show that texts not specifically decided upon by teacher and students 
in concert will provoke such disgruntlement in situations where an ostensible 
'purpose* or ‘goal* in the teaching is not primarily evident. 

No doubt this lack of a *goal* bothered many of the Freshmen themselves. I 

know that my class spent a good deal of time at the outset trying to get an answer 

out of me as to what I wss hoping to teach them. Their comments at the end of the 

semester were interesting in that many felt they had come to write more relaxed ly 
and intensively, that they recognized a much greater diversity of attitudes and 
ideas than they had previously been able to consider, and that they were conse- 
quently more tolerant of judgements and feelings not their own. Such -information 
is not easily categorized as a 'subject* but I would feel it invaluable to any 
course of college study that I'm aware of, and that it might be gained at the out- 
set of one's college study seems very useful. 

Thinking, then, of specific features of Englssh 101, the 'pass-fail* system 
seems to have provoked varied reaction but of a fairly expectable order. (I 
enclose a report from Nancy Vosburgh, which includes a collection of her students* 
opinion on this grading system, which I found most interesting.) Those students 
who depend on a clearly external and 'objective* report of their standing are 
frustrated by this device. They want to know 'where they are* and even the most 
extensive comments on their work do not really satisfy them. I understand their 
frustration, but I think the gradual shift to the qualification of their own 
experience of what is happening to them and how they are responding is much more 
to be valued. In like sense, those who, at the outset, assumed that this system 
x«mld permit them to 'get by' with minimal evaluation and consequently pressure, 
were often made finally uneasy by this assumption and brought to qualify themselves 
in a way very like their opposites, so to speak. The comments 
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I received from my class at the semester’s end would bear this out as well as 
the fact that the majority did do all that was asked of them and attendance was 

usually good. No one likes to do something for nothing, and if the usual 

goals of an A or B are shifted, then other goals in learning seem to gain 
ground in consequence. Habituation alone, happily or unhappily, will mean 
that the majority of Freshmen assume that a class is ’serious and that t e r 
attendance is ’required* — but many, I would feel, gained a sense of the^ 
seriousness of their own qualifications, when the method of an °^® c “Y e 
evaluation of that experience was omitted. Such a course as English 101 s 

an ideal context for this kind of learning, although it will of the create 

difficulties for student and teacher alike. 

As one instance of such difficulties, here is a comment from a graduate 
instructor: "The structure of the pass-fail system seems totally detrimenta • 

Freshmen have been in a grade-structured educational system for too long to 
expect them to adapt immediately. A mere "P' on a paper strikes those tihose 
papers were mediocre as sufficient, and strikes those whose papers were good 
as indicating mediocrity. The same is true of the final grade: one student, 
having submitted less than 50% of the assigned papers, believes that a Pass 
grade is owed to her." X sympathize with what this person has to say, bu 
again I would question deeply the continuance of any system— specif ically tne 
grade system itself- -which has created these confusions in the first p ace# 

No doubt English 101 will continue to be a unique clearing house for a wide 
range of abilities and interests. This fact is one I much value, just that the 
college experience is too often limited by area or su bjett to an increasingly 
limited focus. In contrast, this course can give very valuable range to e 
learning experience at a most significant time-- literally the time w 
students are entering a context where their own self-determination and y 

becomes uniquely their own responsibility and ground for articulation, ix 
English 101 were nothing other than a ’training course for subsequent college 

study, I would feel it exceptionally valuable in this way. 

Assuming that this course might be used to teach the subject of literatu 
explicitly, together with intensive work in English grammar, the question en 
is --would its effect be markedly more beneficial to the student. My own ex- 
perience would argue the contrary to any assumption that it would. ave oun 
— both in this semester’s teaching as well as in previous experience w 
Freshman English — that increased articulation and ability to read and write 
English effectively tend to come in situations where 'objective pressures are 
minimal and emotional content, range of possible interests and points of *°cus, 
the* ’right and interest to bA.-heaug? are maximal .r Students hav§ first t osteal 3 
that what they aay and read is significant in a way clear to themselves, e ore 
they v?ill undertake either with much effect. A grading situation which rewards 
or punishes them for their acts is clearly one approach--but it is one which 
inhibits the possibility. Insofar as any situation in teaching and learning can 
be particular to those participating, without decisive external authority other- 
wise present (in the guise of subject or 'objective' grades), both interest and 
coherence will result with the effect that learning will be both revelation of 
oneself and of others. 

i t** 

Group B Nanc y Vosburgh 

Next semester in English B 101 Sect. L9 (the same I had this time around) 

we will use the following texts: 1. 9 Short Novels,, edited by Richard h. Ludwig 

and Marvin B. Perry and 2. Modern Poetry, edited by Maynard Mack and Leonard 
Dean and William Frost. Philip Larkin is the youngest poet represented in the 
poetry collection. B oth texts X hope will fill in some of the tradition we 
have been without this semester. My concerns, in a sense, are directed to the 
non-literary students in this movement away from comtemporary lit. X would say 
a healthy (unhealthy?) majority of the 22 students will never, after this year 
or course, take a look at literature (good!) for its own sake or for any reason- 
other than perhaps trying to understand a confused world by reading Valley of — 
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the Dolls or Games People Play . All agreed that our immersion in the American 
fiction (we mainly concentrated on this source) was refreshingly revelatory of 
past and personal "prejudices." For most it was a window into a oft-thought- 
of world, but never expressed. It is most difficult to speak of intention 
(of the author or his masque) in the cases of several of the stories, though 
techniques have a good deal to tell in themselves. One often attempts to 
teach appreciation — but there is a certain awkwardness ab 3 Ut what the student 
refers to as the teacher's "criticism" or "sacred interpretation." We tried to 
plow through this very question: they are bored! I am bored. We seek another 
text. 

Surprisingly enough I coaxed it: out of them. Yes, you are potential poets! 
Why not a journal abstracted for a theme? Why not extend that writing break 
(so relieving in the midst of French translations and Chemistry cyphers and 
naughts) to present a thought as a section of yourself to be revealed in words? 
Yes, it's painful sometimes; if it's truly great, you sweat. There's not much 
of that here, but on a small scale it is acknowledged. They write, I review. 

I like grades, some students do too. ^ome couldn't care less with the pass- 
fail. Our occasion never seerfted to encourage exchange or broadcast of papers 
resulting in dimly masked plagarisms. The un-honest didn't attend class (which 
was perhaps one, mainly) or were plainly fearful that peer discussion of papers 
would reveal such hurry-up discrepancies. I noted that attendance was important 
(3 cuts, OK) because of the nature of discussions, and many came without 
wringing of necks simply out of curiousity for the opinions of others in com- 
menting on their writing. They were an honest, bright group but V<£jry willing 
to be lead. Very sociologically oriented! Environment, environment, environment 
What jLs literature? Enjoyment? Excape? Surely this is all there is to it. 

It can't possiblyygo beyond 2:50 p.m. MWF. Personal integrity and genuine 
grappling w.'th reality (and the reality we protectively coin fantasy) in the 
context of present absurdity views of the world can't really have anything to 
do with it, can it? It's so puzzling; why do we read anyhow? I guess we're 
thirsty. 

It was a completely different semester. The past was sometimee painful, 
probably because it was then that I was a beginner; now I know some of the 
tricks. Students are very pliable, but originally cast. Margins of progress 
are smudgy but always evident. Pre- and post-class discussions among the 
students told me that indeed what so-and-so had said about so-and-so's paper 
generated communication. The class size allowed the 10 or so vocal ones to 
become fast friends or foes. The class's nature was pessimistic (whether- for 
or against the war in Viet Nam), each individual is searching, most have not 
reoriented themselves after the removal from high school and home. Some honestly 
are romantic in the sense of loss of innocence in childhood. A good share are 
returning next semester. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Nancy E. Vosburgh 

•kick 

Group B Nancy E. Vosburgh 

The semester has been a very successful one for me and for my oreientation 
towards teaching. I think the students also want for the type course the 
department offered (i.e., rather open and with a pass-fail situation). Offhand, 
my most difficult problem was overcoming the nature of the texts. As you will 
note on the survey of student reactions (included with this report) many 
objected to the "grossness" of the very contemporary poetry and fiction collect- 
ions. We had long and animated discussions about the nature and value of the 
literature. • I'm afraid the non-literary types in my section were quite surprised 
and shocked at some of the stories, nevertheless I believe it constituted a 
needed revelation into a world often privately thought of but never considered 
"literary." I also believe, along with the majority of the class, that Sapir's 
Language . as one girl put it, induces sleep in the insomniac. Though we were 
left relatively free on the use of texts, even to the point of ignoring them and 
stemming out in new directions, I decided to use the texts as far as possible— 
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i e orient the course toward the sense of communication. The culmination 
of discussion about Sapir rounded out the question of really which comes first, 
the thought or the word. The technicalities were lost on the freshmen readers 

the int g rests r ather lean toward the "reading" of this course rather than 
the "writing" my texts next Spring will be: in a more traditional st ^ a ^ n, 

1. 9 Short Novels edited by Richard M. Ludwig and Marvin B. Perry, and 2. J — — 
Poetry edited by~ Maynard Mack et al. Professor Creeley left the choice of texts 
WTb each individual instructor, which I think is the best policy, since we 
apparently are all teaching ’different* courses. Having introduced some of 
the basic successes and faults of this section, I can move into a more detailed 

report of the semester’s work. , 

History of the course ; I believe my original intention- of relating the 
importance of communication within a certain situation-was fulfilled, - 
but in a very unexpected manner. Feeling the freedom of the pass-fail situation 
and immediately sensing the ability and head-strong quality in this group, 

1 completely reoriented my course outline. I had planned writing assignments 
alternated with required reading in the accepted manner to be mterspersed w th 
discussions regarding the importance of language, etc. All was well for tne 
first couple of weeks. The first writing assignment was free and worke 
successfully. With my enthusiasm over their poetry, essays, and e 5°]; la ®’ 

continued this policy for the entire semester. It is ® urp ^^ n8 was^ome 

up with when "I can’t think of anything to write about. Sure, there 
half-baked stuff, but many caught the spirit and used English as a refreshing 
change from the ritualized "read-memorize-write" courses. Some student 
this type of situation become strangely sober, others freely move f rom 
to mask, others (only a few though) lose all sense of direction. For all 
intents, this occasion sent them back to their own resources. Most accepted 
the challenge. Ironically (with my interest in reading) we moved into a complete 
writing workshop discussing peer work with advantage. Several stu ents were 
surprised to find out that their fellow freshmen, both male and female, wrote 
poetry; and some examples I received were surely first attempts at this— n 
imitation. Some new forms appeared: essay-poems, essay-stories. The class 

came to recognize so-and-so’s tone or style or so-and-so s sociological °^n- 
tation. Informal discussions created the best opportunities for them to y 

talk to each other through the medium of their own creations. 

Pass-fail system : As would be expected, the English majors dislike the loss 

of a grade, the nurses and sociology majors don’t care, and the chemistry an 
engineering majors like it. As for as I could see, plagarism does not tr ve 
in this kind of atmosphers. A couple bemoan the loss of a goal, but this 
might only be a hangover from high school indoctrination. With a pass- a o 
work properly I believe that class attendance should be noted. Without proper 
exchange of fdeas this "system" cannot work. The basic purpose of grading was 
to juxtapose *;heir September selves against their December selves. Most of t e 
students improved their writing over the 15 or so weeks. 

Teaching this course and applying techniques to other sections: With t e 

relative freedom of this type of course, use student resources to the maximum. 
One should be guided by the collective nature of a class. I found that naif 
lecture, half discussion worked the best; talk rarely generated without an 
introductory "address" of orientation and theory. Over this we took issue. 

Reading assignments must be kept current. . 

Course description : The description seems adequate to me as Reading and writ- 

ing". Anything more technical or explicit would destroy the communications 
approach which may end up something quite different than planned. 

W orking as a Staff : We all discovered we were teaching different courses. 

Regular twice monthly meetings were held. With past teaching experience, I 
enjoyed seeing my own beginner’s problems almost universal. Yet, the teacher- 
student relationship alters ever semester, and no discussion was fruitless. 

Not having, in the past, worked as closely with a group in setting up a fresh- 
man section, I believe this is the way it should be done in the future. The 
opportunity for airing even small points is helpful. 
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Group B Gary Davis 

Perhaps the most effective way in which to discuss the semester's work 
within the section would to briefly describe the course requirements, for this 
particular section, and then present a number of the basic problems which arose. 
On the whole, the requirements were designed as solutions to major problems 
within the class.. However, a number of theBe problems remained essentially 
unsolved. 

The assigned anthologies, New American Story and New American Poetry , were 
used as basic texts. But, for a number of reasons which will be fully discussed 
later, the emphasis was not placed upon the reading of poetry. Joyce's 
Dubliners was used in the first half of the semester. It was hoped that by 
concentrating upon the consistent use of image patterns and thematic construction 
within that book, the students might carry this same technique into their own 
writing. For the most part, this proved to be a failure. Attempts to avoid 
total pedantry, by means of the use of contemporary music and films, were 
generally complete fiascoes. In regard to this student reaction was similar 
to the reaction to contemporary literature, and was expressed by one student 
as a request for "More literature and less of this modern garbage." Concerning 
music and film, the students' attitude was on which was dominatied by the idea 
that anything which may be heard on the phonograph or radio, er seen on the 
movie screen, was merely "entertainment". Attempts to discuss linguistics 
were total failures, and Sapir's Language was left to gather dust on the students' 
shelves. 

In regard to the "Writing" aspect of the "Reading and Writing" course, a 
number of points must be made. The general requirments, in this area, consisted 
of sixteen papers, ranging in length from three to six pages, a mid-term 
examination, and a ten page term paper. Though topics were varied for the 
weekly papers, generally they were of the essay form. This was done for a 
number of reasons. The initial papers from many of the"he don't" variety 
(in five of these papers) rather than of the subtler split-infinitive type— but 
a general inability to construct a logical paragraph, let alone a coherent 
analytical essay. The assigned topics were designed to rectify this situation. 

Perhaps the major difficulty within this section was caused by the com- 
position of the class itself. It would seem to be a tacit assumption, in a 
course entitled "Reading and Writing" and using literature as one of its 
basic means of teaching writing, that a number of students would have at least 
some interest in literature. Generally, however, this was not the case. 
Discussion of the various works, in any depth, became endless tttdium to a class 
which had little interest in literature. 

Undoubtedly because of the section's scheduling for 8:00 a.m. , the class 
was comprised entirely of nursing and engineering students. This in itself 
presented a problem, since most would have benefited more from a course which 
emphasised technical writing. Further, a class of this nature could not be 
expected to be overly enthused about the prospect of literature. This should 
not be construed as the traditional condemnation of scientists and technicians 
for being uniterested in tfce "arts", especially in light of the fact that the 
only two students in the class who knew anything about literature were nursing 
students. But clearly the focus of the course was not suited to the composition 
of the class. Here, the difficulty lay in scheduling rather than in the course 
itself. Various attempts were made to mediate the situation, namely by treating 
the analysis of literature in terms of scientific principles, but little more 
could be done, since the instructor possessed only the most rudimentary 
knowledge of science and knew technical writing only indirectly. 

This situation caused further difficulties in the discussion of literature. 
For the most part, the students were ignorant of major works of literature. 

Works which were assumed to have been at least mentioned in high school were 
totally unknown to most students: only two students had ever read a Shakespearean 

play, two had heard of Dante, four had heard of Joyce, five had read a Dickens' 
novel or had aeen a movie version, most had heard of Whitman, though only one 
had read a Whitman poem. Explications therefore often became lectures on 
o 
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literary analogues and backgrounds, since little or nothing could be assumed, 
in regard to the students* readings. The same problem was encountered in 
attempts to place works within historical or social perspective. 

In many ways, the problems confronted within the context of t e ^ 

of composition were greater. Here, too, much of the difficulty was caused by 
secondary schools which seem to have been non-existent. Generally, the specif 
writing problems of the students were caused not so much by a lack of intell- 
igence as by the simple fact that they had never done any writing previous to 
the course. One student, in fact, stated that he had never written a compo- 
sition" in high school. Sentences, within the initial papers, either resembled 
those one might expect as the production of ten-year-olds, or ran on or wen y 
to thirty words and included three or four major topics of discussion. A tew 

examples might serve to illustrate this: . . 

The Queen also refused to speak Navajo, because it would bring 

the poor Navajos into the cafe. Anyone knows that you can*t make money 
on a poor Navajo. 

She bought a cafe in a small "white man’s" community. An 
atmosphere of a regular cafe was created by the use of posters. Posters 
such as "Real Live White People in Their Native Costumes. 

In this case, the problem is not so much the construction of the sentences 
as it is the fact that, in the student’s discussion of the particular shoit 
story, he has placed two paragraphs in what is virtually a reversed order, 
with many students, basic logical processes seem to be lost w t in * 
student’s mind and writing, disappearing somewhere in the transition from 

thought to word. . . ... - „ j oall> 

Another example might be taken from a student whose initi P P 
with the relative merits of asphalt and concrete as surfacing mater a s 

university walkways: . 

Asphalt is cheaper. Students feel when something is cheaper. 

Maintenance costs are also lower. With asphalt one need on y P ou ^ * j 
over a crack to repair it. Concrete demands that whole slabs be removed. 

To some minds the only good asphalt does is that can e 
to protect concrete from the action of calcium chloride, a e lquescen 
utilized to keep dust down on roads and from salt employed to prevent 

frost • 

The road ahead is rock enough. A University should attempt to 
make it as brick yellow as possible and maybe it really woul ea o 

Throughout the* semester, the major aim within the section was to eliminate 
many of these problems. However, rightly or wrongly, the direct on lofrical 
was pointed towards, the construction of essays. This seemed to be the logical 
aim, since many of the students appeared incapable of writing essays for 
examinations or term papers, as would be required for their other courses. - 

Thus, in many ways, the writings of the students were designe g 
practice in the techniques which would be necessary for the completion ot an 
academic program. However, since most of the students were not involved m 
areas in xrtiich structural perfection of an essay would be required, Jhe 
utilitarian aspect of the course made the goal such that the essays be^merely 
"adequate", "coherent", and "intelligible". An example of one student s 

progress, or lack thereof, might be given. . .... _ 

Though some students had sufficient intelligence and writing 1 y 
enable them to do the assigned papers "off the top of their heads , in one. 
typewritten draft, the majority of the students did not. On the whole, the 
weekly papers necessitated between three and four hours work, though they were 
generally of only three to four pages in length. Yet, one of the major problems 
within the section consisted of getting the students to spend this much time 
on the papers. The initial papers from the class were rather surprising, since 
most of the students had said that they felt that a course in freshman comp- 
osition was unnecessary and/or that they should be exempted because their 
writing was adequate. The question thus became one of separating which papers 
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were poor because of students’ needs for futther writing and which were poor 
because they were, in essence, "hack jobs". In order to accomplish is, 
grades were used in the worst possible manner: they became weapons and threats. 

Students were told that their final average grade for their papers, at the e “ 
of the semester, was to be two units higher than the grade on their initial pape 
or else they would be in jeopordy of failure. Though this threat was never 
intended to be carried out, it did have the desired effect. On the whole the 
papers began to improve almost immediately, though often at the cost of a few 
extra hours of work, and, in two instances, with tearful confrontations with 

the instructor. , , . n 

In many ways, the system of grading was necessitated by the Pass/Faii 

structure of the course. The general problem seemed to be that the students, 
being freshmen, were accustomed to the assignment of grades to their work, un 
the occasions when "Pass/Fail" grades were assigned there x*as generally a 
back-sliding on the part of the students. This seems to have been due to the 
fact that the students failed to read any lengthy comments placed upon their 
papers. However, when these comments accompanied a grade, they genera yweie 
read with more care. Thus, when a ''C n student received an A <J n a p . t 
paper, he generally looked over his work, and the comments, to de £ e f£ iri 
he had done correctly on that occasion. Grades functioned in muc e 
fashion in the cases of better students who ocdasionally submitted papers o 
poor quality, since an awareness of that all-important final average orce , 
them to take greater care in the composition of their next papers. 

Grading remained, however, entirely flexible, and a bell-curve sys em 
totally missing. Poorer students were given grades of A for work 
better students received ,, B ,, s. Thus, grading was usually base upon e 
individual^ past work rather than upon the class as a whole. 

The grading system, throughout the semester, seemed to P r< ^~ e ec . 

Its most important result was that it gave the students a tangible means of 
gauging their own progress within the course. Initial attempts a re u S 
non-graded papers failed to achieve this end; indications of improvement merely 
became alternative grades, with various choices of movie-house c0 ®*” s f . - 
superlatives replacing letter-grades. The "Pass/Fail structure for th 
grade, however, was effective, for it succeeded in basing the students fin 1 
grades upon their own individual improvement. In a class containing tw 
students of superior ability in composition, approximately five o a Q 
ability, and the remainder of inability, this system provided an equali 

which was highly necessary. . 

In line with the system of grading, another technique was utilized withi 

the section. This consisted of student graders for each o t e y P _ 

Though this failed to benefit any of the students but those doing e 
grading, it was beneficial to those graders. They were required to not on y 
affix a grade, but also to make any grammatical or structural correction, 
discuss the ideas presented by the various fetudents, and make suggestions which 
would facilitate improvement. In essence, this meant that each o e . 
learned what might have been taught in two or three class s e ssions--basic 

composition. But, simutaneously, it allowed the students to e p envision 
on their own, to recognize good composition from had, t to, in a sense, env 
how something might be rewritten for better expression. It also gave them ^an 
opportunity to see where their own work stood in relation to the work of the 
rest of the class. Though the ability of the students, as graders, varied, 
the system did prove to be of value throughout the semester. 

One of the primary goals of the course was to aid the students in the 
construction of analytical essays. These comprised virtually three quarters 
of the assignments for the semester. Topics were generally assigned, and were 
designed to facilitate this end. For this reason, many of the essays asked the 
students to make comparisons, not only between works by a single author, but 
between different authors, as well. It was hoped that this would enable the 
students to better perceive relationships and non-relationships between not 
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" not only writing but also between ideas and concepts. By the end of the 
semester, comparisons were required concerning elements which had little or no 
actual relationship, in hopes that the students might learn differentiation, 
as well. 

The actual success of this concentration upon essays and analysis varied. 
Some students never did succeed in grasping the fundamentals required, while 
others eventually succeeded in constructing good essays. ®ut, improvement 
took place in all cases. Though some students never discovered a truly literate 
writing style, most did learn to at least construct an essay which appeared to 
be informed and informative. 

As a part of this aspect of the course, much opportunity was given to the 
students to write within the confines one-hour time-limit of the class itself. 

In the second class of the semester, the students were acked to answer a specific 
question relating to a short story assigned for that day. Surprisingly, the 
most lengthy student paper consisted of an answer which occupied two sides of 
a piece of notebook paper, on which the student had skipped every other line. 
From not only the length of the answers given, but also from the contcut of the 
answers, it appeared that the students would be unable to complete the most 
basic of essay- question examinations . Thus, initially, one class per week 
was devoted to a similar exercise. By the mid-term exam, this in-class writing 
was no longer necessary. The students themselves stated that this aspect of 
the course was the one most beneficial to them, since generally they had never 
written essay- type examinations in high school. 

The work load of the course, in terras of the number of papers submitted, 
has struck many other teaching assistants as excessive. Yet, suprisingly, few 
complaints were voiced by the students themselves. The course, within the 
section, was designed so that the actual work required would diminish as the 
semester progressed. The basic thesis under which the assignments were given 
was that consistent writing is the, best way in which a student can learn to 
Ttfrite. Thus, when the writing of the class reached a level at which the 
students could successfully answer examination questions and write essays and 
term papers, the number of writing assignments was reduced. The only papers 
submitted after Thanksgiving vacations consisted of one three to five page 
paper and the term paper. 

The term paper was assigned to enable the students to have an opportunity 
to attempt what only three of them had ever done before--write a paper of 
approximately ten pages which attempted to prove a particular thesis by means 
of documentation. Here, it was hoped that the students would have learned from 
their previous essays. On the whole, the term papers proved to be quite 
adequately written; the majority of comments made upon them were in regard to 
their ideas and deductions, not upon their writing style. A few term papers 
proved to be total debacles, but this had been expected. 

The actual success of the x^ork within the section remains dubious. Though 
all but one student made some degree of ’’Improvement", there remain four or 
five whose writing is still inadequate for any rigorous college curriculum. 

The term paper was designed to reveal the extent to which the section itself 
had been helpful to the students. The topics given as possible choices were 
made in order to give the students the opportunity to see how a motiv or mode 
was operative within a novella or novel: 

Paper topics: 

1) The role of t'The American Dream" in The Great Gatsby . 

2) The roles of Love and Woman in Catch- 22 . 

3) The Community of Man and the Community of Jews, in either Malamud's 
Idiot [s First or The Assistant . 

4) "There are Jews everywhere" as a motif in Malamud*s The Magic Barrel . 

5) Baseball as Metaphysics, in Malamud*s The Natural . 

6) The anti-hero, in The Natural or Catch- 22 

7) The conflict of individual and community in The Subterraneans . 
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8) Freedom and movement in Kerouac*s On the Road . 

$) The Question of identity in Roth*s Good-bye Columbus . 

10) Blade Humer, in 0* connor* s A Good ^hn is Hard to Find . 

11) The role of the bandit, in A Good Han is Hard to Find . 

12) Area Fiction, in relation to any of the books. 

The topics were broad and it was hoped that this would enable the student to 
display how much he could analyze and interpret, rather than how little. In 
general, the same papers which failed to display truly adequate writing ability 
also tended to reveal not what the student knew but what he didn’t know. In 
this respect, the term paper achieved its projected function of determing the 
extent of the success of the course--there remained the four or five students 
whose improvement, though measureable, was not very great. Two of these students 
were of general abilities which made questionable their admission to any 
university- -the simplest idea seemed to be beyond them, and their writing, and 
analysis, remained well below the rest of the class. The others, however, were 
victims of their secondary schools. In all cases, these students* attempts 
at analysis and explication revealed a basic intelligence and ability. But the 
fact that they had done little or no writing before entering the^ class kept them 
from ever really writing an intelligent essay — the ideas were there, but it 
remained difficult to discover just exactly what the ideas were. 

In a sense, this problem, as well as that of the constitution of the class, 
might easily be solved by a system presently used by the Department in its 
program in Millard Fillmore College. Effective use of a writing sample from 
the students as a means of determining the type of course which would be 
opened to them, would be all that would be necessary. Thus, students who 
needed what would amodnt to a course in basic grammar and sentence construction 
would be required to take such courses. Those of the students capable of 
writing an essay would have the option of taking the various courses in liter- 
ature and more '’creative" writing. Under the present system, however, instructors 
are faced with twenty students who need little more than guided practice in 
order to improve their writing and five who need constant lectures and demon- 
strations of the most basic of principles. The instructor can only attempt to 
satisfy the needs of the majority of the class, and attempt to work with the 
. poorer students individually. This by no means solves the problem, for the 
poorer students receive little help when they are placed in a course which 
leaves them behind. Though the solution reeks of intellectual snobbery and 
pedantry, it seems that, at least in the case of the students within this 
particular section, the results would have been better. 

This same basic problem necessitate what amounted to a virtual elimination 
of the part of the reading list devoted to poetry. The students were ppenly 
hostile to the topic, and despite a week of gradual introduction into poetry* 
this reaction never changed. To most of the class, short stories and novels 
were enough of a chore; poetry was totally rejected. Attempts were made to 
utilize poems which more closely resembled prose than the students’ conceptions 
of poetry. However, the over-doses of Kilmer and Masefield the students had 
received in high school generally proved insurmountable. The last month of the 
semester was spent in trying to discuss poetry. Class attendance, which had 
ranged from twenty-one to twenty-three students per session, steadily dropped 
to the point at which there were only seven students consistently attending. 

This problem was directly related to the composition of the class, and it is 
a problem which might easily be solved by a re-arrangement of the section-meeting 
schedules, so that the composition courses and technical writing courses meet 
early in the morning, when they would not conflict with the schedules of those 
students whose days are filled with lab sessions. An unequal distribution of 
the course options, over the day, might solve the problem. 

The actual structure of the "Reading and Writing" course generally 
proved effective. The "Reading" did little to aid the students in their writing, 
but it did give the class a common ground upon which to base discussions and papers. 
In this way the course- structure was helpful. The only problem was that few of the 
students wanted to take that particular course, and that the course was generally 
ERJC unsuited to the needs of the students within the class. 
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C-101-C102 Writing about Experience 

This course will begin with its students' interests, and these will form its 
subject matter throughout. There will be no formal papers, no texts, no exams. 
Each student will be asked to keep a journal in which he records and comments on 
those aspects of his own experience, present or past, which interest him enough 
to put into words. In particular, he will be encouraged to describe dramatic 
encounters that he observes or participates in. The leading questions will be, 
what do you see, and by what means do you convey your experience to a reader. 
These questions will be pressed in classroom discussions of mimeographed excerpts 
from the journals, in order to illuminate the various ways in which the mind uses 
language to shape the world it knows. As soon as individual students appear to 
have located their central interests, there will be opportunities to attempt 
more lengthy and ambitious renderings of experience under the special direction 
of the instructor. Ultimately each student should have a chance to produce one 
long-considered and weighty piece of writing, good enough and close enough to 
his own concerns to justify a year's commitment of his time and energies. 
Director: Taylor Stoehr 

Staff: Aldrich, Bryant, Fox, Gabrielson, Greene, Longenecker, Michaels, 

Murphy, Randall, Rohrer, Thurston, Ward, Whitener, Zorn 

* * * 

Group C Lloyd Michaels 

My section of journal writing underwent almost a complete transformation 
during the fall semester. What began as a formal disciplined class in which 
students analyzed for point of view, structure, development, etc., the writing 
of their class-mates at times resembled a dorm bull session by term's end. 

The change brought with it both advantages and drawbacks. 

The first few weeks in a course such as this necessarily involve breaking 
down the student's resistance to writing about personal experience (and there- 
fore, exposing himself to some extent) and building up his confidence in the 
teacher and his classmates as a sympathetic and interested audience. Students 
require that the instructor be interested in what they are doing and, at first, 
they have no confidence that they have anything interesting to say. I feel I 
may have slowed the process of gaining their confidence by being a bit "formal" 
at the outset: tie and jacket (sometimes even a suit), remaining careful to 

stay behind the desk, using students' last names, being somewhat reluctant to 
expose myself. 

Perhaps the initial step in re-defining the situation was accomplished by 
bringing in the Beatle's Sgt . Pepper* s album. I stenciled the lyrics and we 
discussed the record as an interpretation of experience and talked about the 
difference between form and content and the function of irony in a song such 
as "When I'm Sixty-Four." These classes were markedly more relaxed and the 
students participated more willingly. By my obvious enthusiasm for the record, 

I think I began to convince them that, after all, I was one of them. Not in- 
cidentally, I began to feel that way myself. 

During the first month I received many, many "car accident" and "drive in 
movie" papers, but also several notable efforts. A Viet Nam veteran wrote a 
couple of highly literate and perceptive pieces of fiction as well as an auto- 
biographical account which was the first paper we discussed as a class. An 
Upward Bound student from Harlem wrote two remarkably candid papers (one not 
for publication) which were particularly interesting for the naturalness of 
her narrative voice. At the end of the first month one extremely intellectual 
girl wrote one of the best papers I received all term, a remembrance of a 
visit to the library which was reprinted in the "Freshman English Review". I 
later learned she was a junior, having transferred from City College). The 
class as a whole admired these papers, but despaired of ever being able to 
write equally well. 
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Group C (Continued) Lloyd Michaels 

The biggest problem throughout the semester in my course was how to make ' 
classroom time productive. X don't feel you can teach strictly from dittos 
all semester. I became bored and the students became bored. The journal idea 
was also breaking down by the end of October: half the class was convinced 
that nothing had ever happened to them; another third didn't want to talk about 

it. We came to a sudden re-evaluation at the same time Prudence received her 
open letter. 

About a week before, I had tried an experiment suggested at one staff meet- 
ing. We changed the seating arrangement into a circle and the students - most 
of whom still did not know each other - were asked to write character sketches. 
This worked very well. The students enjoyed doing it; they were forced to em- 
ploy certain writing techniques; most importantly, they got to know each other 

be ^ ter u followin S class period, devoted to reading the papers, accomplished 

a further breakdown of the barriers between the students themselves. 

The next step involved a general re-evaluation of the intentions of the 
course and discussion of what we should do for the remaining half of the sem- 
ester. Students agreed that the " five page requirement" was arbitrary and 
useless, although they realized that I had no intention of enforcing it any- 
way. They also complained that they were tired of reading other dittos; many 
expressed a desire to use a text, or fiction, of some sort. Finally, they 
asked that I stop calling them "Mr." and "Miss." 

The remainder of the semester was much more exciting, both for the students 
and myself, although I wonder how much "academic" skill they acquired. I con- 
tinued to comment extensively on individual papers, but spent far less time 
inside the classroom talking explicitly about writing techniques. I felt, as 
I told my students, that in a course entitled "Writing about Experience" I 
could best teach them about writing through my comments on their papers. 

Class time, then, would be generally devoted to discussing 11 experience , n try- 
ing to evaluate the significance of shared events. We often talked about 
popular culture - my own particular interest - and other topical matters. For 
example, we spent a class hour talking about such subjects as, the appeal of 
President Kennedy, the pass- fail system, the Negro revolt, and (I don't re- 
member how) the question of having genitals on male dolls. These classes were 
balanced by an Updike and Salinger short story and several good papers which 
came from the students. It is noteworthy, I think, that the discussions of 
student writing during the second half of the semester, coming less frequently 
as they did, were more meaningful and productive than those in October. 

Students almost unanimously agreed that the highlight of the terra was our 
going to see "Bonnie and Clyde." Twenty out of a class of twenty-five, about 
half of them with dates, went together one weekday night along with myself. 

Some of us then went to the rathskeller to talk over the film. And the next 
two class periods were involved in evaluating both its strengths and weak- 
nesses. I feel strongly that they all benefited from discovering that an 
enjoyable" art form is not necessarily ruined by an analysis of the issues it 
has raised. Several students went back on their own to see the movie the 

second time and about ten people gave me written reviews (one boy wrote three 
different reviews'.) 

I am reasonably certain that nearly all of my students genuinely enjoyed the 
course, although undoubtedly, many of them for the wrong reasons. On the other 
hand, a few, while expressing satisfaction at somehow being able to think better 
felt that they didn't learn how to write better. I would honestly disagree. 

Those who wrote (that is, steadily and with sincerity), all wrote better at the 
end of the term. The biggest disappointments, however, were the brightest stu- 
dents, the best writers to begin with. One, for example, never handed in 
another thing after her library paper, although she did show me work in progress 
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Lloyd Michaels (Continued) 

which she said she would finish by term's end. Another dropped out of sight 
completely, returning the last day to tell me she simply "didn't want" to 
write anymore. A third, although he did turn in a few skillful pieces, never 
did write the short story I encouraged him to work on. For these people, and 
a few other talented writers, the incentive apparently was lacking. Still, 
they told me personally that they "got a lot out of the course." I have to 
wonder. 

I could see where X had definitely helped about three previously dormant 
students. One girl in particular wrote some remarkable sensitive pieces during 
the last month after being completely anonymous before. She was very apprecia- 
tive of the course, being an English major but lacking completely any confidence 
in her own writing abilities, and wrote me a long paper of thanks the last day. 

Students are equally divided on the pass-fail system. The main problem re- 
mains providing some incentive for achievement. This seems to apply, as I 
have indicated, more to the superior student than the average or struggling 
one. Personally, I favor a pass-fail-honors system where a very small per- 
centage of highly talented students can receive some distinction without 
diminishing the basically non-competitive standard of the "passing^ grade. 
(Incidentally, all of my students received "P's," although at least three of 
them would not have had the ground rules of the course as I established them 
been different.) 

I would like to conclude with two other suggestions, the first far less im- 
perative than the second. I would personally prefer teaching (as I did last 
year at another university) two periods a week for eighty minutes each, rather 
than the present three-period system. Many class discussions are difficult to 
get "rolling" until the last ten minutes of the hour and then have to be cut 
short. Furthermore, it is often difficult to plan three separate classes per 
week, particularly when students have not submitted much writing at the pre- 
vious meeting. I have spoken with several colleagues about this point and 
they seem about equally divided. 

Finally, it seems to me one of the great advantages of freshman English at 
this University is the wide variety of courses being offered to entering stu- 
dents. This advantage is completely defeated, however, when the Administra- 
tion then fails to grant the student's request. In a journal writing course, 
in particular, it is absolutely necessary that the student be personally com- 
mitted to that type of writing. As instructors, we cannot ask our students 
to "write for yourself" (as we all do in this course anyway) when, in fact, 
journal writing was his fourth choice in the summer. I realize that the 
administrative problems are considerable, but the simple fact remains that 
not one of my students had initially signed up for "writing about experience" 
as his first choice. 



Group C Michael Greene 

In a reversal of normal report procedure I will mention the successes first 
(with qualifications) and follow them with a recital of failures since I be- 
lieve that the failures have been more helpful in determining the content of 
the second semester. I am convinced that every student learned something about 
writing and in fact, most of them improved their writing to a noticeable de- 
gree. However, this progress took place mostly in the first weeks of the sem- 
ester when we concentrated on breaking down the tendency to write highschool 
papers which showed a good grasp of vocabulary words that are only useful in 
technical manuals and the " life-has-a-funny-way-of-painting-pictures" type of 
ending. One of the main difficulties encountered was the problem of trying to 
convince a student who had made one advance that there were further possible 
improvements. Most of the class, after they had learned something, were 
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Michael Greene (Continued) 

satisfied and continued to hand in the same paper which had been so exciting 
at first but which became so dreary after the third time. This problem 
doesn't improve the teacher's concentration of correcting either. By the end 
of the semester I was sick of seeing perfect little papers with dialogue, 
dramatic action and conflict, and no overt moralizing. However, it proved 
impossible to convince people to write opinionated essays, poems, stories, 
letters, or anything but their specialties at this point. 

A number of students got to know each other, learned something about what 
college should be from the relaxed atmosphere, and began to contribute to the 
class by the end of the semester. It proved impossible to get any of my stu- 
dents embarked on a long project. Although there were several students with 
the skill to begin something lengthy they didn' t seem to have the necessary 
awareness about what they were doing to see the possibilities in their mater- 
ial. After I pointed out the possibilities to several of them, they attempted 
to follow their work through but ended up repeating themselves and demonstrated 
that they just didn't see the possibilities. Perhaps this resulted from the 
heavy concentration on writing about experience in the beginning. Since 
freshmen tend not to see patterns in experience they were unable to put any 
pattern in their work or even to follow a pre-existent pattern. 

Although I still believe in the theories on which the course was based, I 
am disappointed in the way that freshman reacted to it. Over and over I was 
asked to provide the stimulus of coercion. A large percentage of the students 
abused the course privileges by failing to show up and writing very sloppy 
papers which were obviously dashed off in the snack bar so that I would be. 
fooled into believing that they were writing regularly. In some cases, this 
can be explained by feelings of inferiority. Some of the students just didn t 
believe they could write well and it was impossible to convince them other- 
wise. However, there were a number of talented students who stopped working 
because it was clearly possible to do so. They can be explained by the pres- 
sures of freshman work, immaturity, etc., but these students are not getting 
anything out of the course, and with a minimum level of coercion they at least 
would have done some work. 

Next semester I plan on using four books: Northrop Frye's Educated 

Imagination , Heller's Catch-22 , Hamlet . a volume of modern poetry selections, 
and I am going to have them see Mike Nichol's The Graduate . One of the main 
reasons that I am using these texts is so that those who don' t learn much about 
writing can learn something about ,5 realityculturetheworld." These books and. 
the film will provide us with something to discuss when I am sick of discussing 
my trip to the beach. 

One of my most illuminating experiences came when I read two poems to the 
class last semester. They were both very simple poems, purely sensory, full 
of good description, and experience. One of my students told me that he had 
never seen a poem that said anything better than an essay and the entire class 
agreed with him. This led me to emphasize poetic experience for a while, and 
I discovered that they were totally unable to read a poem. They had no sense 
of the music or the flow of words. Then I brought in a section of 
Areopagitica and a piece of Acrobat Admits , a black comedy and asked them to 
discuss the stylistic differences. They didn't see any. 

What this demonstrates, I think, is that the students in freshman English, 
at least in my section, can't read. I don't believe that a person can write 
well unless he can read because in reading if one knows how you naturally pick 
up prose rhythms and correct ways of describing things - all of the technical 
tricks that teacher is pulling out of the air. Therefore, this semester we are 
going to concentrate on learning how to read by attempt ing to read things and 
then hearing them read by authors on records or by students who know how. 
Hopefully, this will teach some people rhythm which is sadly lacking in all 
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Michael Greene (Continued) 
but a few papers. 

My experiences with composition papers has led me to believe that even if 
they are perfectly correct, they are awful because there is no rhythm to them, 
no sense of xrords. Therefore, we will try anything that can correct this 
during the second semester. 



Group C H. Norvcll Bryant 

On the first day of classes, txrenty- three students appeared in Trailer 4 
for the first meeting of Section E5, English 101C. All txrenty- three passed. 

Of the two registered students x*ho were not at that meeting, one resigned of- 
ficially and the other simply ceased to come to class or hand in any X7orlc. 

The first day, we discussed the goals of the course, x^hich they appeared to 
grasp, and my expectations regarding the amount of work to be handed in, etc. 
There xras some concern over the fact that they would not be receiving quality 
points for a "pass,” but they were generally pleased with the opportunity to 
communicate their experiences in writing, without much emphasis being placed 
on punctuation and spelling. 

At the second meeting, I received five papers, all of xrtiich were a neat 
five pages in length. Coincidentally, these five x*ere from those students xirtio 
continued to x^rite most regularly throughout the semester. Three of the five 
concerned themselves with college life, derogatorily* Despite the preliminary 
"goal-setting," they x^ere brimful of unsupported generalizations and stock 
opinions. At the third session, therefore, discussion centered around the 
need for adequate description and, if possible, dialogue. 

Soon, the first local "genre" made its entrance. In the search for the 
"significant experiences" in their lives, a couple of girls wrote papers about 
their sexual experiences— very delicately, very decently. These were "con- 
temporary" accounts of college beer blasts and aftermaths. I mimeographed 
them and they x*ere greeted in class discussion with pleased shock and a seem- 
ing respect for the xi*r iters' courage in offering such personal material to such 
an audience. Within a xreek, I was flooded by sexual experiences, generally of 
lessening quality and, probably, honesty. As one boy soon suggested, it was 
as if the class had decided that my mind naturally tended toward the lewd; 
they thought they had "psyched me out." 

Actually, the "genre" served several useful ends. It led to a discussion 
of "obscenity" in literature and college and also to a look at the difficulties 
involved in fictionalizing. On the first of these points, I brought in a copy 
of Webster's definition of "obscenity;" it was discussed for a fex* minutes, 
and we finally arrived at the conclusion that its proper use depended more on 
the author’s intent than on any "objective" criterion. If the boy who objected 
was right in his judgment that some others were simply trying to "gross me out," 
then those papers x*ere "obscene." It was also noted by the class that, in those 
cases xfhere the "intent" was doubtful, there had been a falling off of quality- 
such papers tended to imitate, rather poorly, the "Midnight Stand Reader" lit- 
erature. This led to a discussion of fictionalizing and the problems involved 
in relating events long past in which vraisemblance must be maintained with 
imagined detail. 

The second theme— "reality" and " fiction"— cropped up again and again, more 
frequently as the usual distinctions between the tx*o began to break doxm in 
the authors' minds. It x*as eventually suggested, by a student, that the 
"reality" of a situation lay in the emotions of the one experiencing it, 
rather than in the circumstances surrounding those emotions, though the former 
are bound in the latter. 
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Another "genre" appeared in the entries of two or three students. These, 
whose primary interests appear to have been sports, usually employed the day- 
dreaming present tense, although they were dated years into the future. It 
proved impossible to move these people from their "rut," so I insisted only 
that the daydreams be full and interesting-- in itself almost too much a task 
for them. I've no doubt that the "real" selves of these people were richer 
than their strait jacketed productions, but there was no way--short of bru- 
tality— to get at them. At any rate, in their own vein, these too improved. 

Unfortunately, "escapes" from the "chore" of examining their own lives and 
surroundings were common. In only a few cases did the students continue their 
initial interest in writing about their own experiences. Most, I believe, be- 
gan to feel that they had, in running through their stock of "traumatic experi- 
ences," also exhausted the supply of significant involvements with others. It 
was to be expected, perhaps, that their minds would turn first to those events 
which others— parents , psychologists, priests, and so forth would call sig- 
nificant" by type, and that that small number of "worthy" moments would 
quickly be used up; it was not so apparent, at the outset, that they would 
have such difficulty in finding "worth" in the vast rest of themselves. For 
some, as I have said, the "way out" was to construct daydreams, filled with 
action and over-running— almost by design— the crucial matters of meaning, 
descriptive detail, and dialogue with "play-by-play" narration. On such 
fields, the boundaries are clearly marked and the "rules" known beforehand, 
rewards follow performances as a matter of course. Evidently, these people 
saw nothing so neat in their own lives, realized the hard work involved in 
self-examination, and gave up. Others, running short of "traumas," reviewed 
the same basic few in different fictional or formal guises, setting up vir- 
tually the same situations each time, but with a new cast of characters or 
in dramatic or poetic form. At the extreme, one student, toward the end of 
the semester, recopied almost exactly her early paper about being deflowered. 

This unwillingness to exercise imagination and critical faculty regarding 
themselves may simply be due to laziness and an ingrained habit of "getting 
by;" more likely, it is a combination of those things and a deeper- lying 
dissatisfaction with the arrangement of the course. The task of self- 
expression at first seemed momentous and grand; it suggested large-scale ef- 
fort (something long and deep). The fresh ambitions of September, however, 
found little satisfaction in the five-page weekly entry "routine," constituting 
as it did the major work requirement of the course. Within such small scope, 
an excellent product often just didn't seem worth the effort. 

The final papers I received support some such view of what was going on in 
their minds. I had already— perhaps unwisely— told the students that all 
those still in the course were "passing" and would certainly pass if they 
handed in a final paper. It is my understanding that other classes didn't 
count so heavily on that paper, but I was determined to see just what my 
students would do with it. In answer, I received papers that were, in each 
case, superior to the shorter entries by the same students. There was no real 
reason for any of them to put themselves out-- fifteen pages of pure trash would 
have met the legal requirements, but they were obviously interested in the 
project and unwilling to spend so much time and thought on less than a good 
piece of work. They felt challenged. 

In the last month of the course, I was sometimes forced— lacking new papers 
to discuss— to resort to published works that were relevant to what I imagined 
to be their interests. Although I was disappointed with the participation in 
these sessions, several of the final papers reflect an attempt on the students 
parts to work out similar themes on their own. Other "digressions" included a 
record and text of Dylan Thomas reading his own work, "rock" music as a parallel 
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to some piece of work by a student (looking for possible sources of his diction,- 
rhythm, etc.), and period spent silently — at times— describing someone else in 
the room. Each of these experiments in easing the weight of boredom bore in- 
teresting fruit in later journal entries. 

In part, my decision to bring in " outside" materials was prompted by student 
desire to move outside themselves and into " literature,” seeing whether methods 
used on their papers and in class discussion were also applicable to '‘great*' 
authors. In general, however, I am convinced that there is a valuable distinc- 
tion between the work of "survey' 1 courses and that of a "journal" course like 
101C, and that the too- frequent introduction of the "greats" into the latter 
will result in the students' too-consciously propping themselves on the most 
recent stylistic crutch. 

Also during the last month, I was once met by only two students at the 
trailer; the three of us sat in on a freshman Shakespeare course next door and. 
then went on to the Student Union Rathskeller to talk about that class and. their 
papers. Soon, the Shakespeare instructor came by and began mildly to criticize 
the "journal" course and its mechanics; offering little myself to the conversa- 
tion. I was surprised to find the two student s— neither of them exceptional-- 
rebutting her arguments vigorously. I had thought the classes similarly 
apathetic but, even near the end of the semester, these two (male) students 
felt they had in no way wasted their time. Strangely enough, they had enjoyed 
their respite from the "masters" and the chance to practice and polish their 
own powers of speech. 

I was gratified. 

In sum, Section E5, English 101C was a success, though not an unqualified 
success. The failure lay in an increasing boredom; the young journalists 
gradually lost interest in themselves and, until the "final" paper, their en- 
tries grew fewer and shorter. In a course as initially unstructured as this, 
such loss of interest might seem fatal, but the number and quality of those 
finals I received convince me that the basic goals of the course were nearly 
all met. 

The "pass/fail" grading system is worth continuing, at least in this course. 
My students, while missing the competition for grades, the obvious opportunity 
to "excel," quickly grasped the need for them to provide most of the classroom 
initiative. That is to say, they accepted the responsibility, whether they, 
turned in papers or voiced guilt pangs. Five or six regularly, twelve or fif- 
teen more infrequently would even offer a comment in class discussion. They all 
seem to have realized that, if there was anything worthwhile in English. 101, it 
was individual expression of individual thought, a semester' s exercise in a 
life-long skill— not an intellectual "pie-eating?' contest in which those gorged 
fullest on "facts" receive the highest final awards. 

I would favor limiting this course to one semester, ttfhile raising the number 
of long papers to two. Those students I taught were both capable of and will- 
ing to produce that much work in addition to the shorter entries. I believe the 
observed boredom grew out of months of two-to-five page entries, the possibili- 
ties of which are limited, though large. The length, style, and even subject 
matter of such entries tended to become fixed, as the students discovered that 
their real ambitions in writing would not be fully tried until the semester's 
end. Even on that last paper, I feel they were a bit disappointed that their 
endeavors would probably never reach their classmates' ears. Were there two 
long papers, one due after Thanksgiving and the other after Christmas, several 
improvements would result. First, the brisk initial interest in the course 
would be sustained by a fairly immediate challenge; discussions would from the 
first concern both the short papers in hand the techniques of fitting or ex- 
panding these to greater scope and significance. Second, the "Thanksgiving" 



